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MERRY’S MUSEUM 
FOR 1856. e 


We are growing old. We commence, Janvany 1, our Tutety-First Votume, and our Sixteenth year; but 
we are as fresh for our work, as when we first started on our adventurous career, and as young In all our desires and 
efforts to please. We say nothing of the past, suve only to thank cordially all our young friends for their warm 
approval of our work, and for the ready aid they have given us in accomplishing it. 

For the future we are encouraged to promise a great deal; bat not » whit more than we mean to fulfil We 
promise 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE MUSEDM. 


= 
We have engaged a fine series of Tilustrated Articles. frame the pen and of Mas. C, W.Wenaer, which will 
run through the entire volume. These Illustrations will be all new, designed and engraved the Museum, 
We have already on hand a large number of other cuts, which are also new, and will a We shall 
Procure more us the year advances, We aoe that no one shall complain this year of old cuts, ; 

We have made a definite arrangement. With Uncle Hiram Hutchet—of whom, it will be remetnbered, Peter 
Parley once said, “ He'll make the best editor of a youth's paper of any man in the country,”—to share thejedi 
department, and with Cousin Hannah to keep us supplied with fanily pictures of Uncle Hiram at home, . 

We shall continue to offer semi-wnnual prize questions, and shall enlarge and enliven the “CHAT,” to the 
atmest of our combined ingenuity. 

With these promises, now in coenial of fulfilment, may we not confidently hope that all our old subscribers wil 
not only continue to stand by us themselves, but induce others to add their names ta.the List ? 

All subscriptions continued, unless ordered otherwise. All those wishing to discontinue, must give notice direct 
to the Publishers, at the close of their paid subscriptions, and ali a@rrearages must be patd before uny subscrip- 
tion can be discontinued, 


TERMS: 


One dollars year, if in advance. One Dollar and Fifty Cents, if payment be delayed till tho end of the year. 
Four Copies for Three Dollars» ‘ 

Specimen numbers sent free. 

A Bound Volume given for every two new sunscribers, paying in advance. 

All Communications must be addressed to 


I. C. & J. N. STEARNS, Publishers and Proprietors, 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, 
Kor Mothers and Daughters, 
1856. 


ts TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. # 
THE OLDEST MAGAZINE OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 


Having united with our own, the “Magazine For Morners’ayp Davoutens,” 
hitherto under the editorial charge of Mrs,-Whittlesey; and expecting, in addition 
to our own valued List of contributors, the aid ef those who have given life. and 
interest to that, we feel great confidence in being able to promise a large improve- 
ment in the intrinsic value of the work, for the future. The cause to which we are 
devoted, is one of unfailing interest and importance, and will continue te be so, 
while society exists. And in these days of activity, enterprise, and progress, we 
seem to have need of double watehfulness, in ovr guardianship of children, because 
they come forward so precociously, and so early from under our hands. 

We shall endeavor to bear this in mind, and to work well while the day lasts. 
We trust our subscribers will do the same, and that all whe have assisted, as sub- 
scribers or contributors, to sustain Mrs Whitti«sey’s Magazine, will he disposed cor- 
dially to do the same for the two, as now tr ted, and thus carry, forward, as she 

tires, the work to which she has so ably 2: ed the best years of her life, 

The valuable services of Rev. S. T. Allem,: 3 Editor, are still continued, ag here- 

We have also secured the aid of an £ ssistant Editor, whois une of the hest 

s in the country. P: 
shall commence the year with an elegant mezzotint engraying. “We shall 
aavariety to our pages than we have done; and, among other things, shall 
Jepartment for children, which we trust will be found alike useful to them 
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THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 


BY ANNIE PARKER. 


A thousand beautiful associations cluster around the quiet home 
of Martha and Mary, for there our Savior, when he was a man among 
men, was a beloved and honored guest. Its inmates were numbered 
among his choicest friends, and in their behalf he put forth such an 
exhibition of power as could be exercised only by a God. 

Nothing is told us of the early lives of the sisters of Bethany.— 
Probably the calm current of their existence would have flowed on 
to its close, without so much as a ripple to distinguish it from that 
of thousands who lived unknown, and died unhonored around them, 
but for the friendship of him who was despised and rejected of men, 
but who in his daily deeds exhibited the power and wisdom and 
benevolence of the Deity. Each loved and served her Master, but 
in such different ways, that; one who looked only on the outward 
appearance might well ask how the same affection could bring forth 
such various fruits. Ina few graphic sentences the sacred penmen 
set before us the characters of Martha and Mary, each a distinct type 
of womanhood. The one, naturally ardent, impulsive, energetic, 
full of life and vigor, with quick-gushing sympathies, and strong 
affections, had been developed by circumstances into an active, care- 
taking, efficient woman, who looked well to the ways of her household, 
and ate not the bread of idleness. But to Martha the outward had 
acquired undue significance. It occupied her thoughts, not indeed 
to the utter neglect of the inner and the spiritual, but to a degree 
which hindered the growth of those delicate graces of the soul upon 
which a breath of worldliness rests like the mildew’s blight. She 
loved her friend who was hated by his countrymen, and acknowledged 
him to be her Lord. With eager hospitality she received him at her 
house, but having made him welcome, she became absorbed again in 
household cares, and let the golden moments of his presence pass, 
only half freighted with blessings to her soul. It was her delight to 
do honor to her guest, but she had no conception of any better way 
to show her love and reverence than by striving with bustling activity. 
to enhance his physical comfort. To her mind, service meant action, 
and she could not understand how “ they also serve, who only stand 
and wait.” Her spirit was roused by Mary’s apparent indifference 
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to those things which were so important to herself, and her vexation 
found expression in the words, ‘‘ Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister has left ine to serve alone? Bid her, therefore, that she help 
me.” But he answered in the gentle, and touching rebuke, “‘ Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things ; but 
one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken from her.” He loved both the sisters, but there 
was that in Mary’s character which was more in harmony with his 
own. Inher gentle, quiet loveliness, she was not unlike the beloved 
disciple, who, at the last supper, pillowed his head upon his Master’s 
breast. Very beautiful was the contrast between Martha’s charac- 
ter and that of Mary. Relieved by her more. energetic sister from 
all burdensome responsibility in worldly matters, she was free to de- 
vote herself to the contemplation of those things which are unseen 
and eternal. Always gentle, quiet, and unobtrusive, she carried, 
hidden under her calm exterior, a depth of tenderness, and wealth of 
strong affection, which rarely found expression in words, but which 
gave coloring to every action of her life. No noisy demonstration 
gave evidence of the love she bore her Lord and Master ; but her 
conduct left no room for doubt that in her eyes he was the “ chiefest 
among ten thousand, the one altogether lovely.” The very precious 
ointment was nene too costly and precious for her to anoint with it 
his weary feet, wiping them with her hair ; nor to pour in such lavish 
profusion upon his beloved head, that the whole house was filled with 
its odor. In his presence, the world with its vanities and cares, 
found no place in her thoughts ; but, seated at his feet, her spirit 
eagerly drank of the living water which had power to quench its 
thirst forevermore. 

The dark wing of the Death-Angel passed over the home in Beth- 
any, and the hearts of Martha and Mary sat dumb beneath its shadow. 
With what intense and anxious longing must their thoughts have 
flown from the bedside of their dying brother, to him whose presence 
they believed would avert the threatened stroke. But he did not 
come. He had loved them in their prosperity, would he fail them 
in the hour of adversity ? 

The spirit of Lazarus passed away, and. they laid his body in the 
grave, and still the Master came not. Bereaved, and sorrowing, the 
sympathy of friends had little power to soothe their grief, for their 
hearts were aching for the Divine Comforter. Why didjhe tarry ? 
It was a sore trial of their faith. We delight in the friendship, of 
those who love us in prosperity, but a friend in adversity we “‘ grap- 
ple to our soul with hooks of steel.” 
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Four times the sun rose and set upon their sorrow, and still the Mas- 
ter was absent, and sent to them no word of sympathy or consolation. 
Earth was rapidly returning to earth again—ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust—when the tidings reached the ears of the mourning sisters 
that Jesus was coming. Coming at last! When did he ever fail 
to come in his own good time, to the mourning, stricken soul that 
sought for him ? He had waited that he might the more strikingly 
display his power, and give to them in the presence of their assem- 
bled friends a more unmistakable proof of his love and compassion. 
At the grave of the departed one, he mingled his tears with theirs, 
and groaning in spirit at the sight of their anguish, he spake in their 
wondering ears the word which burst the bands of death, and gave 
back to them the brother they had lost. 

With this record before us, how can we ever doubt that in all the 
afflictions of his people he is afflicted, and that the angel of his pres- 
ence comforts every bereaved and sorrowing heart. He who loved the 
sisters of Bethany, and wept with them at the grave of Lazarus, as 
truly bears the griefs, and carriesthe sorrows of his mourning followers 
now. They may, like Martha, be careful, and troubled about many 
things, and cumbered with much serving ; or they may, like Mary, 
sit meekly at his feet, satisfied with having found the one thing need- 
ful ; if he can but discern his image in their hearts, he will be their 
strength and their portion forever. 





Time is the most undefinable yet paradoxical of things ; the past 
is gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the past, 
even while we attempt to define it, and like the flash of the light- 
ning, at once exists and expires. Time is the measurer of all things, 
but is itself immeasurable, and the grand discloser of all things, but 
is itself undisclosed. Like space, it is incomprehensible, because it 
has no limits, and it would be still more so, if it had. It is more 
obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its termination than the 
Niger ; and advances like the slowest tide, but retreats like the 
swiftest torrent. It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of 
Jead to pain, and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur.— 
It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, and 
builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it is the tran- 
sient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and final 
friend of truth. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and 
repentance behind it ; he that has made it his friend, will have little 
to fear from his enemies, but he that has made it his enemy, will 
have little to hope from his friends, 








SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
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BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
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MEN are ambitious for empire, for power, and mastery over some 
subordinate being of their own kind or an other. The nobler the 
servant, the prouder the sense of sovereignty in the raler. The 
simple clown, who took a job of drudgery for four shillings, and let 
it out for five, thinking it was “ worth a shilling to be boss,” is a 
humble type of human ambition, the relative cost of whose supre- 
macy was light, compared with the slippery power of demagogues, 
and the perilous ascendency of kings. He was master of his peer, 
his social equal and fellow, but with the painful effort to exalt him- 
self, the monarch must create high dignities to be subordinate to 
him, that the astonished rabble may strain up their eyes and say— 


“So high, and yet a subject!” 


Even that pitiful parody of aspiring power, the demagogue, exalts 
the “‘ dear people” and flatters them, and almost himself, into the 
belief that they are the sovereigns, and he holds his delegated power 
with a rigid regard for their supreme will. He, too, must exalt his 
constituency to exalt himself. A ruler of rulers, a king of kings, a 
supreme sovereign among confederate sovereigns, must be possessed 
of a dignity worthy the ambition of the greatest. 

It is not in our purpose to inquire how, practically, this fawning 
ambition works, in degrading the very office it would exalt, for we 
seek a field where sovereignty is legitimate, and where ever nobler 
and nobler as the subject grows, the monarch grows ever nobler 
and nobler ; and with the ascending majesty of the ruler rises the 
perfective glory of the ruled. 

A humble pride, if we may use the apparent incongruity, is satis- 
fied with a humble empire. To curb an obstinate horse, tame a 
ferocious dog, or take a bull by the horns, will fill the soul of a lowly 
aspirant with a proud sense of supremacy ; and the man who can 
thrust his worthless head into the jaws of a lion, and bring it back 
safe and sound, swells with the breath of all that shuddering applause 
which the mob vouchsafes him, and grows a hero, in his own mind, 
as he hears the shrieks of the timid women, who know not how far 
to trust the good taste of a noble brute to refuse such slim food. 
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More unbridled than the horse, more ferocious than the bull-dog, 
and more hungry than the desert lion, are the human passions that 
rage in the jungle of an uncultivated heart. A man’s own self is 
his right empire, the first kingdom to be subjected to the absolute 
supremacy of an enlightened will. 

The ambition to rule is universal, but it is obvious that all cannot 
be rulers if all seek mastery over their fellows. But the appetite to 
govern demands a stubborn, strong, or lofty subject, something to 
give a sense of victory, and lend a thrill of heroism to the conquest. 
To such universal hunger nature has furnished a universal supply. 
There is a realm for every aspirant, equal to his powers, and adequate 
to his highest ambition ; and since by necessity ones self must be a 
little nearer and dearer to him than another, his kingdom shall not 
lack dignity from any inferiority of its subject ; for precisely com- 
mensurate to the pride of the monarch will be the exaltation of the 
governed, 

It is a truism in morals that the man who would fit himself to be 
the ruler of others, has first to acquire the habit of governing him- 
self. We are taught best to guide the masses by the discipline of 
self-guidance. It may not have been so commonly observed, but is 
not less true, that no man who has not strong passions, and all the 
elements of the headlong, headstrong, rebels against civil order, has 
proved himself equal to the task of ruling men. The Cesars and 
Napoleons of the world have ever been men of gigantic passions, 
curbed in by the dominant purpose of an inflexible will. Whether 
their mastery of themselves was for a selfish end of ambition and 
power, or for a high moral aim, the self mastery was complete so far 
as the conquest of others was successful. Where they failed in the 
one, they were defeated in the other. 

No self-government can be perfect, or even approximately perfect, 
if it is not based on moral grounds, or if in no wise it seeks the glory 
of the Highest. By all that firm-centered integrity is greater than 
selfish ambition, by all that the love of righteousness is superior to 
the love of fame, the virtuous rulers of the world transcend her con- 
querors and tyrants ; the just fame of her Washingtons and Hamp- 
dens, will soar above the blood-red glory of her Alexanders and her 
Buonapartes. 

The reason is natural and simple enough ; they rule their fellows 
best who have best ruled themselves. The power which most per- 
fectly reins in the stubborn passions of the heart, and makes them 
obedient to the nobler will, turns their destructive energy into ben- 
eficial channels, and does the work of God with their recusant vigor 
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harnessed like wild horses by the calm-eyed Tamer, will be the fittest 
power to conquer the same passions in another. Who can subdue 
the hate of the hater, the suspicion of the jealous, the pride of the 
haughty, the baseness of the craven, who cannot subdue his own 
hate and jealousy, vain-glory and baseness ? 

Athletes and actors, performers of legerdemain, and all who in 
but the lowliest ways aspire to the approbation and suffrages of the 
public, practice painful and long continued private rehearsals, before 
they tempt the uncertain gales of popular favor. They earn their 
laurels in the secret chamber, before they claim them in the public 
arena, 

It is the price of all renown, the imperative necessity of all who 
seek the approbation of men, or the success which may deserve it. 
The righteous governor of states and empires, can only publish, in 
legislative acts, the private rehearsals of his inward governance. In 
scenes of peculiar difficulty, demanding a firm hand and an unbend- 
ing will, you can see how in that secret realm some stubborn passion, 
or some darling sin, clung till the last and would not yield its hold, 
till the clenched teeth and planted foot of the whole moral nature 
marked the decisive grapple with the foe ; and you could almost 
hear again the low imperative “‘ Avaunt, thou fiend !” breathed 
through the unmoving lips. The unwritten, invisible life, comes 
out in the public act, and tells its own story to him who can read it. 

The Poet’s song that moves you by some strange sympathy, and 
stirs the heart down deeper than the fathom-line of any word it utters, 
thrills through the whole compass of its mystic melody with sup- 
pressed agonies, and quivers like an Molian harp, with the faint 
breath of many smothered pangs. Let him read who has had no 
suffering, and for all its deeper meaning he reads in vain. The key- 
note of that sweet, low monody is not found. Years go by with their 
inevitable experience, he takes the lay again and reads, and though 
not one complaining syllable has betrayed the Poet’s secret, that 
song is full now of 


‘The low, sad music of Humanity.” 


Not what the bard has said, but what the reader has suffered, gives 
the solution to its deep undertone of feeling. 

Misanthropic wailings and cursings, so easy to utter, are in sooth 
the poorest expressions of the tortured heart. ‘They may lend a 
grim satisfaction to morbid minds, but a soul made purer by its 
secret pains, its conquered agonies, and despairs, will turn from that 
heart’s indecent nakedness, with an instinct of disgust. Not till 
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Byronic wrath and scorn are mellowed into loving faith, that blooms 
in flowers so fresh you scarce can tell if those be dew or tears which 
moisten their rich petals, will the high guerdon of true Art be won. 
You who would conquer immortality of fame, can you not conquer 
one short pang ? and while you aspire to set your victorious foot on 
the envy of the world, will you not first tread down your selfish 
passions and your babbling pains ? 

A life of silent martyrdom cannot be lost. The deeper tenderness 
of human love, the quickened sympathies and moist-eyed smiles of 
the victorious sufferer, will betray unconsciously, but not less per- 
fectly, the thorns over which he has dragged his bleeding feet ; and 
men shall bless his uacomplaining utterance. The glad will not be 
saddened, while the sad shall find sweet solace in his calm victory. 

The unconquered passions, the internal defeats, and discords, are 
as transparent in the common life and conduct of men, as if the 
Recording Angel kept his secretest record on their naked breasts. 
In every trial of patience and endurance, courage or temper, the - 
man who has not learned éelf-control will be the veriest slave ot 
circumstance, the baffled plaything of any cool villain ; or perhaps, 
in spite of his better nature, become in one rash moment, the con- 
summated villain that his soul despises. A thousand murders have 
had their germs in the unchecked anger of the mind, teased by 
little things. A love of show, growing inordinate by license, has 
nursed a longing for unlawful gain, till in a moment of more strong 
temptation, the indelible name of Thief, Forger, Gambler, has been 
written on the brow of the man, honored and trusted hitherto, hence- 
forth an astonishment and a byeword. 

The pettiest appetites, the mere brute pleasures of meat and 
drink, are suffered to become masters of the proud being who is 
never sated with empire. A true man finds beauty and fitness even 
in these, and by subordinating their demands to the nobler nature, 
makes them noble and worthy subjects of Art, and graceful accessions 
in the economy of social life. But unmastered, unsanctified, they 
take their brute shape, and grow masters where they should have 
served. Alas! how terrible is their tyranny—how utterly subversive 
of the nobler empire of man! No human worth, of heart or soul, 
can survive untainted—nay, can scarcely maintain a germ of vitality, 
under the empire of gluttony and drunkenness. 

It seems scarcely necessary for human beings to seek far for a 
kingdom, while the ungoverned self lies in such kingless anarchy, 
imploring from all its mute desolations, that a master should rise 
and subdue it to the law of beauty, which is the law of truth. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN’S APPEAL. 





* Govern thyself. Be king of an empire that demands your rule, 
man and men, the individual and the race. There is no greatness 
that has not its root in this, no excellence which is not marred and 


perilled by the absence of this. 


This is democracy, for all can rule ; 


this is theocracy, for God rules in the true self-governance of the soul. 
This is right tyranny, for over one’s self that soul shall be supreme. 
Type of all that is true in government, self-rule is the foundation 


of all living order in human affairs. 


but in destruction and death. 


Out of this there is no peace 





LITTLE CHILDREN’S APPEAL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHICH; THE RIGHT, OR THE LEFT ?” 
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We are a little pilgrim band, 


Wandering, to-day, 


In search of The Promised Land: 
Who'll show us The Way ? 


We want to go while we. are young, 
Now, while yet we may; 

We would not walk sin’s snares among: 
Who'll show us The Way ? 


We are so small that alone if left, 


We'll be sure to stray ; 


We would not be of heav’n bereft : 
Who'll show us The Way ? 


If we could only find The Path— 


Tis narrow, they say— 


We might escape The Day of Wrath : 
Who’ll show us The Way 2 


0! who will help, who will lead us ? 
0! help—help—we pray ! 

One above there is who’ll feed us: 
Who’ll show us The Way ? 


Parents! will you—teachers! will you ? 


We ask you to-day! 


We will thank you—God will bless you: 


Do show us The Way ! 

















THE SAILING EXOURSION. 





BY ELIZABETH G. BARBER. 





A certain poet has somewhere aptly remarked, that 


‘In every country village, where 
Chimney smoke perfumes the air 
Contiguous to a steeple, 
Great gentle folks are found, a score, 
Who can’t associate any more 
With common country people.” 


Such was the case in the village of F The “ great gentle 
folks” of that place consisted of two families, who resided at some 
distance from each other, and were totally unlike in disposition and 
habits. And here let me inquire of my reader, if I am so fortunate 
as to have one, whether there is, or can be by possibility, any thing 
like the aristocracy of a small country village, any thing more ridicu- 
lous in its pretensions, or more selfish in its exactions? The only 
radical cure for the intense self-appreciation, to use the most charit- 
able term, with regard to the representatives of this aristocracy, is 
to send them out into the world, where they will soon discover that 
there are other people extant beside themselves. One can tolerate 
the pride of birth in people, who can trace their ancestors back to 
William the Conqueror, or “claim kin with the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence,” as my friend Miss R. remarks ; but 
pretensions, based on ‘‘ nothing and nobody,” are simply ridiculous. 
Did not the poet say truly— 





‘From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gard’ner and his wife, 
Smile at our claims of long descent ”’? 


But to my story. First (because she considered. herself first) was 
Mrs. Adolphus Wimpole, a widow lady of supposed fortune, and 
her two children, ason anddaughter. These two individuals rejoiced 
in the names of Miss Augusta Rosalinda Wimpole, and Master 
Adolphus Gustavus Wimpole. 

Miss Angelina, at the time our story commences, had attained 
the interesting age of eighteen. As in opposition to every one else, 
(her mother excepted,) she considered herself a perfect Hebe. She 
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was, of course, very proud and self-conceited. Her interesting 
brother was just entering his twelfth year, and as he had always 
been considered too pretty to be scolded, too smart not to be allowed 
to have his own way, and too delicate to be sent to school, he was as 
disagreeable a young person as might well be imagined. These 
three individuals resided in a large house, situated in the most con- 
spicuous part of the village, surrounded by stiff poplar trees. 

The other family to which I have alluded, consisted of two old 
people and their orphan grand-daughter. Uncle Abner Stiles, or 
Squire Stiles, as he was respectfully called, and his worthy help- 
mate lived, where they had lived twenty years before, in a small red 
cottage, one of those dear old-fashioned country houses, which you 
have often seen, my reader, surrounded with large patriarchal trees. 
A broad lawn sloped in front, and dark woods reared behind. Could 
you have seen it on some summer day, in the deep, quiet shade of 
the old trees, you could imagine no fitter residence for such dear 
old people as Squire Stiles and his good wife. Truly it might have 
been said of them— 


“‘ Far from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


But the grand-daughter, fair Lucy Everett—sweetest flower of the 
village, should not be so long unnoticed. The idol of her doting 
grand-parents, beloved by all her companions, dear Lucy, strange 
though it may seem, was not happy. True, she seemed to be happy 
in their presence ; yet often in the midst of the gay song, or cheer- 
ful conversation, a close observer would have remarked that her 
gayety was only assumed to hide the emotions of her heart. Lucy 
had many causes for grief, for not long before she had been called to 
part with beloved parents and a cherished sister. But not for these 
alone she mourned. Their memories, though saddening, were linked 
with hope and trust, and she could look forward to a blissful reunion 
with them. 

One memory ever lay heavy at her heart—the memory of one for 
whom her most bitter tears were shed. Arthur Selwyn she had met 
in N., her birth-place. We pass over the history of their acquaint- 
ance, their friendship and betrothal, for such narrations are but a 
thrice-told tale ; but will simply say, that they were as deeply 
attached to each other as ever were any hero or heroine of romance. 
But as the “‘ course of true love never did run smooth,” of course 
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theirs did not. Something trivial at first took place, which could 
not or would not be satisfactorily explained ; the breach between 
them was evident, until at length, both too proud to seek reconcili- 
tion, they parted. Selwyn left for a distant city, and Lucy soon 
after, being bereft of her parents by a malignant fever, was placed 
under the protection of her grand-parents. Lucy, however, though 
she had resolved and reresolved to forget Selwyn, found that her 
pride was inferior to her tenderness ; and nmny were the bitter tears 
she shed in her solitary hours on hisaccount. But she heard nothing 
from him, of his present abode, of his intentions, or any thing per- 
taining to him, and she sorrowfully resigned herself to the conviction 
that this brightest dream of her life-time was indeed over. 

There was a fine old mansion, in the centre of the village of F—, 
which had long been untenanted. It had been originally built as 
the country seat of a wealthy family, but they had left the country, 
and for some years it stood solitary and neglected. Great was the 
excitement, therefore, when several workmen began to employ them- 
selves upon it, pulling down and building up, until it began to 
assume an entirely different aspect. Mrs. Wimpole laid aside her 
usual dignity, so far as to call upon one or two of her neighbors, to 
find out what was to be done. She gleaned the satisfactory intelli- 
gence that an elderly lady was expected to take up her abode there, 
with her son, an unmarried lawyer. 

Great was the satisfaction of Angelina, as her mother imparted 
the agreeable news, for the representatives of the masculine gender 
in F. were few, and those few not at all realizing the ideal of a lover, 
which the romantic girl had pictured to herself: not at all the coun- 
terparts of Lord Mortimer in the Children of the Abbey. Already 
in anticipation she enjoyed a visit to the newly furnished house, and 
already she dreamed of the pleasure she should experience in seeing 
the young lawyer, struck by her many charms, on his knees before 
her, entreating her to make his home her home, &c. 

A few days after, while indulging in pleasing reveries, she was 
interrupted by Master Adolphus, who rushed breathlessly into the 
apartment, exclaiming— 

‘“‘ They’ve come ! they’ve come, Ange !” 

‘* Ange” rushed to the window just in time to see an uncommonly 
interesting young gentleman alight, assist an elderly lady out, and 
pass into the house with her, That one glance was enough for the 
susceptible heart of Angelina, and leaving the window, she began to 
array herself in as becoming a manner as possible, preparatory to 
taking a.walk after tea, past the house of the new-comer, 
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Meantime, Master Adolphus, who possessed no small share of the 
curiosity of his relatives, started for the house to discover what he 
could of the new-comers. Being by no means bashful, he, of course, 
felt quite at his ease as he entered the gate of the mansion. Having 
amused himself for a few minutes out of doors by chasing a cat around, 
and pelting it with fruit, and kicking at the horses’ feet, he deter- 
mined to commence his experiments within doors. He entered the 
hall, and would have passed farther, had he not heard the sound of 
voices, and judging with his accustomed sagacity that it would not 
be prudent to proceed farther, he contented himself with peeping 
into the boxes and bundles scattered around. One large covered 
basket, in particular, attracted his attention ; and after much trou- 
ble he succeeded in unfastening the cover, suddenly giving liberty to 
a pair of rabbits, who sprang out and commenced a rapid circuit of 
the hall. Master Adolphus started in hot pursuit, but overturning 
a hamper of crockery in his haste, it made such a noise in dashing 
on the floor, that it brought out the people from the next room.— 
Adolphus left rather suddenly without apology, and made the best 
of his way home. 

Meanwhile his sister had been arraying herself in as attractive a 
manner as possible, in order to produce a favorable impression upon 
the heart of the young lawyer; and attired in a pink muslin dress, 
white kid gloves, a large bouquet in one hand, and a parasol and 
book of poems in the other, she passed up and down in front of the 
house. At length she spied the object of her search, coming slowly 
out. What could she do to attract his attention? Fainting was 
out of the question, for it was quite muddy, and a young lady in the 
mud looks more pitiable than picturesque. She thought of dropping 
her book, and when he stooped to pick it up, as of course he would, 
of thanking him in terms so elegantly worded, that he would be 
almost transfixed with admiration. ‘‘ Ah!” thought she, “ that 
will be just the thing. It will speak home to his feelings at once.” 
So when she had reached a convenient distance, she dropped not 
only her book, but her parasol and bouquet. Unfortunately he did 
not perceive it ; she was obliged to pick them up herself, and as the 
young lawyer walked slowly down the street without vouchsafing her 
a single glance, she returned home rather crest-fallen. 

A week passed away, in which the Wimpoles called on the new 
comers without appearing to have produced much effect. Mrs. 
Wimpole, ever alive to her daughter’s interests, felt that something 
more than usual must be done to farther her matrimonial plans.— 
Angelina had spent several evenings in playing on the guitar by an 
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open window, accompanying it with a not very musical voice, in 
“‘ Tell him I love him yet,” and several other equally pathetic songs ; 
but all had failed to produce the desired effect. At the very time 
she was “ waking the music of her lute” for him, he was most pro- 
vokingly secluding himself in his room, musing, perchance, on sweeter 
and more musical tones. 

At length a bright idea crossed Mrs. Wimpole’s mind, quite a 
novelty by the way. She could with some assistance get up a sail- 
ing party, invite the young lawyer, contzive to fasten Angelina upon 
him, and thus, she said to herself, they might become well acquaint- 
ed with one another. She accordingly set about her preparations 
with great alacrity. We will pass hastily over the preliminary arrange- 
ments, and simply say, that among the invited were the young lawyer 
and Lucy Everett, the last of whom Mrs. Wimpole would gladly 
have left out, but could not for appearance’s sake. 

It was a delightful afternoon when they started on their excursion, 
and every thing promised fair for the party. Angelina was foremost 
of course, with an immense number of corkscrew ringlets hanging 
over her temples, arrayed in a white dress, with short sleeves, long 
kid gloves, French hat, and other suitable apparel for a sailing ex- 
cursion, Then there was Lucy in her simple mourning attire, her 
face almost entirely concealed by her sunbonnet, There was the 
lawyer, but unaccountably grave and abstracted—Mrs. Wimpole, 
and Master Adolphus, who busied himself nearly all the afternoon, 
in searching for the refreshments, with a number of other persons 
less interesting, made up the party. 

Miss Angelina, after having endeavored for some time to enter 
into a conversation with the lawyer, at last succeeded, and he became 
nearly as communicative as herself. 

“‘ Pray, Miss Wimpole,” said he, after she had finished a long list 
of her accomplishments, ‘‘ who is that young lady in black ? I have 
not even caught a glimpse of her face since we started, and yet —.” 

“Qh ! that is nobody but Mary Parsons,” interrupted Angelina ; 
“she is engaged to that gentleman who is standing by her.” 

“Oh! not her,” said he. “I mean that lady in a black sun- 
bonnet.” 

“Oh! that is Lucy Everett,” responded Angelina hastily. ‘‘ She 
is a very strange girl, and people say —” 

Just at that moment Lucy turned towards them, but judge of her 
surprise when in the lawyer she recognized Arthur Selwyn! The 
color forsook her face, and she would have fallen had not Arthur - 
sprung forward and preventedit. Angelina wasamazed, “I might 
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have almost fallen overboard,” she thought to herself, “‘ and he would 
not have even noticed it. She must surely be trying to attract his 
attention,” and she bestowed a glance of scorn on Lucy, which was 
intended to say, “ I see through it all,” but it was entirely thrown 
away on the unconscious object of her wrath, for she had fainted 
entirely away. 

All was consternation for a moment or two. The ladies came 
rushing from all quarters with salts, &c., and Arthur resigned her 
to Mrs. Wimpole’s care, who prophesied, that she would soon 
‘come to.” Shesoon recovered, and in compliance with her request, 
the ladies left her with the exception of one female friend, while 
Lucy, endeavoring to calm the agitation of her heart, blushed deeply 
at the thought, that she had unwillingly created quite a scene.— 
Only once she ventured to look towards Arthur, who had walked to 
a distant part of the boat, closely followed by Angelina. He did 
not sce the glance, however, and the thought that he was now pro- 
bably utterly indifferent to her, nerved Lucy’s pride afresh, as she 
resolved studiously to avoid him. 

Just at this time, one of the party observed that they would have 
a shower before long, and pointed to a large black cloud which was 
rapidly rising in the western sky. All were alarmed, for they were 
at a considerable distance from land, with but little to afford protec- 
tion from the shower. So they sat awaiting the worst of their fate, 
with that calm philosophy usually manifested by sailing parties on 
such occasions, when there is no possibility of gaining the land, in 
season to avoid the shower. 

It came at last. A flash of lightning and a heavy peal of thunder 
gave notice of its approach, and a moment or two after the storm 
came down upon them. Angelina regaled the company with a suc- 
cession of small shrieks during the whole shower, while Arthur drew 
near to Lucy, who was most calm and collected of all. The shower 
was over at last, and the sun came out beautifully clear. Lucy rose 
from her seat and walked towards the side of the vessel, and Arthur 
followed, 

** Miss Everett, Lucy, will you allow me to explain ?” he said in 
a low voice, venturing at the same time to take her little band in 
his‘own. ‘* May I, dare I, hope for forgiveness ?” 

Lucy made an effort to withdraw her hand, but said—“ I thought, 


Arthur, that I was the one to ask forgiveness.” A step behind 


them arrested their attention, and turning, they beheld Angelina 
gazing with astonishment upon them, her appearance in no wise im- 
proved by the late shower. Lucy hastily withdrew her hand, and 
moved away. 
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‘Stay one moment,” said Arthur, gently detaining her ; ‘* may I 
hope——” 

“‘ Hope what ?” interrupted Angelina, who imagined the question 
addressed to herself. ‘‘ If you mean any thing about marriage, you 
must speak to ma.” 

Mrs. Wimpole drew near as her name was mentioned, and saw the 
charming Angelina suffused with blushes. 

“What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, ma !” said Angelina, faintly, “‘ I have referred him to you.” 

Just at this juncture several loud shrieks from Master Adolphus 
startled them all, and forgetting every thing else, Mrs. Wimpole 
and Angelina rushed in the direction from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. They found the dear boy in an exceedingly interesting posi- 
tion, for he had climbed upon a part of the vessel from which he was 
unable to get down without the risk of falling overboard. This 
circumstance so distracted Mrs. Wimpole’s maternal attention, that 
it prevented her from farther taxing Arthur with her company, but 
Angelina hovered about him all the passage home. It was in vain, 
however, for Arthur was so entirely absorbed by Lucy, by whose 
side he had stationed himself, that Miss Wimpole’s charms were 
‘‘ wasted on the desert air,” as far as his appreciation was concerned. 

We may conclude that the estrangement which had so long exist- 
ed between Arthur and Lucy, was all forgiven, for the mansion- 
house soon received a new mistress in the person of Lucy Selwyn.— 
Mrs. Wimpole thought this movement extremely ill judged and 
foolish, Angelina thought that “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn were the 
most uninteresting people she ever saw, and that in her opinion 
sailing parties were perfectly disgusting.” 
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Happiness is much more equally divided than some of us imagine, 
One man shall possess most of the materials, but little of the thing ; 
another may possess much of the.thing, but very few of the materials, 
In this particular view of it, happiness has been beautifully compared 
to the manna in the desert, he that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack ; therefore, to diminish envy, 
let us consider not what others possess, but what they enjoy : mere 
riches may be the gift of lucky accident or blind chance, but happi- 
ness must be the result of prudent preference and rational design ; 
the highest happiness then, can have no other foundation than the 
deepest wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only as happy as he knows 
how to be. 
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THOUGHTS IN A CHURCH-YARD. 





BY MRS. SARAH 8.LOWELL, . 





In the far west the sunlight glow is fading, 
And crimson clouds are floating overhead, 
Like the bright banners of a host of angels, 
Waving above the city of the dead. 
Softly the evening breezes whisper round me, 
Rustling the grass above each quiet breast ; 
And like a gem upon the brow of even, 
One bright star glitters in the glowing west. 
Let no vain thoughts, no dark, unholy passions, 
Disturb the peaceful calmness of my breast,— 
Here, where the wicked ever cease from troubling, 
Here, where earth’s weary children are at rest. 
Here let me pause and read the simple story 
Of one who perished in life’s early prime,— 
Of one whose bark, while the fair sky was brightest, 
Was wrecked and lost upon the shores of time. 
Ah ! who can tell what bright and fairy visions, 
What joyous hopes once filled thy active brain ! 
And who can know the wild and bitter anguish, 
When o’er thy corse the tear-drops fell like rain! 
And here lies one whose footsteps were aweary 
With the long, toilsome march of this sad life— 
One who had bravely fought its ceaseless battle, 
And full of years had fallen in the strife. 
And here a maiden, fair and young, is sleeping, 
A pure, frail flower the stream of life beside ; 
In its full bloom by death’s chill frost ’twas blighted, 
And swept away by Jordan’s rolling tide. 
And here a little mound with roses blooming, 
Tells where a child hath been laid down to rest : 
Sad place for one whose dimpled cheeks’ soft pillow, 
Hath beon a tender mother’s faithful breast. 
Ah |! little one, a mother’s heart is lonely, 
Since angels bore thee to the better shore; 
In love’s bright chain, one precious link is broken, 
One gladsome voice shall never greet her more. 
Here is one little spot of earth more holy 
Than any other in the world to me; 
Tis here my mother rests in quiet slumber, 
From earthly pain and sorrow ever free. 
Here let me linger while the day is dying, 
And round me gathers evening’s shadowy gloom,— 
Alas! a shadow hath been on my spirit, 
Since she hath slept within this lowly tomb. 
But when the trumpet of the great archangel 
Shall peal with echoing blast through earth and heaven, 
Then shall the dead arise to life immortal,— 
Then shall the fetters of the grave be riven. 
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rinibniciad 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHICH: THE RIGHT, OR THE LEFT?” 
poh — a ot 


THE CASE OF GEORGE BARNES AND JANE ROBINS. 


JANE Rosins, seamstress, aged twenty-two, had said “‘ Yes” to a 
sheepishly whispered proposal of her beau, George Barnes, formerly 
a clerk, but, at the time of putting the momentous interrogatory, in 
business for himself, in the wholesale grocery way, and her wedding 
night approached. 

She had answered “‘ Yes,” not because she loved Mr. Barnes, but 
for sundry politic reasons, viz: being a boarder in a private family, 
she had no regular home, and often felt the want of one ; secondly, 
the young merchant possessed all the qualities that lead to wealth, 
and was, therefore, to one in her position, quite a catch ; thirdly, 
she had studied and thoroughly understood the disposition of her 
admirer ; fourthly, this was the first invitation of its kind she had 
ever received, andshe might never get another; fifthly, nothing 
better offered ; sixthly, her marriage with Mr. Barnes would free her 
from the bondage of the needle, and make her her.own mistress ; 
and lastly, maidens, like bachelors, are nobodies, and she desired to 
be a somebody. 

There was not much heart in all this; but then, heart was not 
a prominent characteristic of her nature. If we should estimate the 
highest warmth of temperament at seven, that of Miss Robins would 
have rated at about two. She had generous impulses, now and then, 
it istrue ; but they were very unfrequent, and the intervals between 
them grew longer every year. 

She was neither homely nor pretty ; but a certain degree of re- 
fined taste in dress, coupled with her uniform neatness, gave her an 
air of elegance and impressiveness that insensibly led one to admire 
her appearance, without stopping to inquire whether she was beau- 
tiful or not. She read, sang, danced, and conversed well ; had a 
calm, and somewhat majestic walk ; was free from all feminine im- 
modesties ; bore herself with mingled delicacy and dignity at all 
times and in all places ; never courted observation or remark ; never 
lost her self-possession ; and was one of the few with whom a gentle- 
man would feel proud to be seen entering a church, a ball-room, or 
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any other public assembly. Still, with all these advantages, she, had 
never succeeded in managing an admirer into an offer, till Mr. Barnes 
appeared ; and her success in that gentleman’s case was one of those 
singular anomalies that set the philosophy of human nature at defi- 
ance ; for the young merchant was of a frank, generous disposition, 
and running over at times with gushing enthusiasm—an attribute 
which found no sympathy with the seamstress, whose equanimity 
nothing appeared to disturb. Even on the occasion of her lover’s 
proposal, she evinced no emotion, but answered, “‘ Yes !” as if it had 
been in reply to some common question in which she was herself in 
no wise interested ; and, at parting, allowed him to take a kiss from 
her cold lips with a passive calmness that would have forever chilled 
all thought of love from a more observant or less inflammable admirer 
than the young grocer. 

Poor Barnes! in what a tumult of rapture he returned to his 
boarding-house ! How he wondered at his own daring !—for that 
was his first kiss from those thin lips. What dreams of anticipative 
happiness were his that night! With what a rich warmth his im- 
agination colored his wedded future ! 

Poor fellow! How little did he imagine the cruelty of that simple 
monosyllable! how wide of the truth was his conception of the 
world to which it was the password ! how distant was the thought 
that he should ever have reason to regret its utterance in his ear ! 

Previous to his acquaintance with Miss Robins, the young grocer’s 
familiarity with female society had been slight, and his knowledge of 
woman was therefore limited and vague. He had a general idea that 
the fair sex, with here and there an exception, were a species of angels 
without wings ; that they were mild, loving, gentle, and confiding ; 
and that their principal aim was to make men happy. He obtained 
this view, partly from a recollection of his mother, who died while 
he was a clerk, and whose memory he revered with cherished fondness ; 
partly from man’s naturally tender regard for woman ; and partly 
from novels, the heroines of which are always amazingly amiable, 
perfect, and interesting. 

He had a fair knowledge of business, and of men ; and he would 
no more have thought of taking a grave step in the first, nor of being a 
party to a serious transaction with one or more of the second, with- 
out first prudently considering the former, and carefully learning with 
whom he was about to deal with the latter, than he would have at- 
temped to walk across the Atlantic But the thought never occurred 
to him to employ any intelligence or prudence at all in so important 


@ matter as the taking of a wife ; and if it had, the probability is he 
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would have allowed his feelings to triumph over his judgment, and 
the result would have been the ‘same. 

The time appointed for the union, for weal or wo, of this incon- 
gruous pair, at length came round, and they were married. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, they set off on their wedding tour. For 
a fortnight the bridegroom could hardly contain himself; and he 
threatened every hour to explode with happiness. He smiled, gig- 
gled, laughed, and repeated the same joke an hundred times. The 
bride however was by no means so elated. She appeared to be 
pleased, but nothing more. She submitted passively to his caresses 
and attentions, quietly smiled at each repetition of his poor solitary 
jest, and behaved with her usual prim self-possession. But ere the 
honeymoon had fairly reached its end, her air of quiet satisfaction 


disappeared, and was gradually succeeded, apparently without effort, - 


by an air of conscious superiority. 

“IT don’t understand this!” muttered the grocer. But he was 
not long in comprehending it. The air of superiority was shortly 
followed by an air of authority. 

*¢ She isn’t so much of angel as I thought !” murmured the grocer 
to himself. ‘‘ One ignorant of the facts would suppose that she paid 
the expenses of the house, and that I was only a sort of upper ser- 
vant !” The grocer supposed so himself after a few months ! 

As coolness triumphs over impetuousness, prudence over rashness, 
calculation over incautiousness, and intellect over instinct, so gra- 


dually obtained Mrs. Barnes the ascendency over her simple, easy . 


husband. From that hour the grocer at home was a mere cipher. 
It was only necessary for the lady to say, “‘ Mr. Barnes, do this !” 
and Mr. Barnes did it ; or, “‘ Mr. Barnes, do that !” and Mr. Barnes 
performed it with alacrity and care, 

And allthis was brought about quietly, and without straining a 
muscle, or pitching her voice beyond its usual key. 

The neighbors smiled, when Mr. Barnes passed them in the street. 

“They know all about it !” muttered the grocer. And his cheeks 
crimsoned at the thought. 

But by and bye he did not blush. 

‘Who cares if they do!” ejaculated the grocer, becoming ac- 
customed to their sneers, ‘‘I am not the only Betty on this block, 
by a long shot.” 

And from that hour he took a malignant pleasure in finding out 
which of his male neighbors were in the same position, and in look- 


ing at them with a dry, hard, satirical twinkle as he passed them in» 


the street. 
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*‘ Perhaps they don’t know J’m one !” muttered Mr. Barnes. 

But after a time, from a feeling of instinct, he began to court 
their society. 

“Misery loves company !” mused the grocer 

At length, after some weeks of meditation upon the subject, the 
grocer mentally determined to rebel against his domestic tyrant. 
He had heard that it only required a firm, determined will. It was 
at night, as he lay upon his pillow, waiting for his wife to dismiss 
some visitors and come up stairs, that he resolved upon striking a 
bold blow for freedom. 

By-and-bye he heard the closing of the hall-door. 

“The company are gone !” he said to himself. And he shud- 
dered. He already felt his resolution giving way. 

“ The fact is,” he said mentally, ““I— I’m afraid I haven’t yet 
got my courage up high enough !” 

At this moment he caught the sound of Mrs. Barnes’ footsteps on 
the stairs. 

*“T’m swre I haven’t !’”’ he added, suddenly closing his eyes and 
feigning to be in a sound sleep. 

His wife entered the room with her usually quiet, self-possessed 
air, and looked at him for a few moments as if she suspected what 
was passing in his timid mind, and wondered why he did not begin. 
Then, her thin lip curling with proud scorn, she passed on to her 
toilet-table, and commenced putting up her hair for the night. 

‘Some morning next week !” said the grocer to himself, who—it 
might or might not have been fancy—felt the weight of her gaze 
upon him. ‘ Monday morning, for example—yes, Monday morning. 
All great achievements should be begun the first day in the weck. 
Besides, I’ve heard that Monday is a lucky day. Let her look out 
on Monday morning—that’s all !” 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Barnes, while at breakfast, tranquilly 
observed, that she wanted a hundred dollars, 

**On Monday morning, my dear !” said the grocer, cutting in two 
a slice of toast. 

‘Mr. BarnEs !” said the lady, warningly. 

The tone was one which that individual was too accustomed to 
obey, and he falteringly promised to send the money up by a clerk 
before eleven o’clock. 

Mrs. Barnes quietly finished her toast and chocolate, but the 
grocer nervously felt that her eye was steadily fixed upon him dur- 
ing the balance of the meal. 

“On Monday morning, it will be my turn!” he consoled himself. 
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Sunday was an unhappy day to the grocer. Before, during, and 
after church, he felt the gaze of his tyrant upon him; and yet 
whenever he looked up, or around at her, he could not discover that 
she had been observing him at all. Still, the instant he returned 
to his former position, he refelt the pressure of those two grey, 
haughty, pitiless orbs. 

Monday morning came, and Mr. Barnes determined to make an 
effort. He had, the evening before, been reading a treatise on the 
power of the human will, which had given him not a little courage. 
Breakfast approached, and as yet he had not reached the sticking 
point. 

**T’ll give it to her over her chocolate !” he muttered. 

The bell was rung, the meal begun, and—finished, but without 
a word from the tremendous rebel. 

“When I get my hat on !” said he, confidentially, as if to some 
invisible listener. 

At length his hat was on, and himself ready to go out. ‘ Now,” 
he observed, in the same private, inaudible way, “ now, George 
Barnes, my boy, if you have not read that great work on the will, in 
vain—speak up like a man! Don’t be a coward! What’s nine 
yards of calico to be afraid of ? Speak up, and don’t stand trem- 
bling in your boots. Speak up !” 

But all this, as spiritualists say, was spoken in his interior, not, 
as it were, out in meeting. In the meantime he was sensible of the 
subduing pressure of those two grey eyes. 

At length he called up all the power of his will, and heroically 
determined to make an effort. Then turning to his domestic tyrant, 
he observed, in a squeaking vojce— 

** Madam, I— I wish to make a remark.” 

“Indeed, sir !” returned Mrs. Barnes, with a mingled air of tran- 
quil dignity and surprise. 

“‘ Ye-yer-yes, madam |” sputtered the redoubtable rebel, with a 
desperate effort. 

*“* Well, Mr. Barnes ?” And the two grey, magnetic eyes were 
turned upon the grocer like two drummond lights. 

“‘ E-er-it is this, madam !” stammered the rebel, in the tone of 
one who could speak only in spasms, ‘“‘ Ye-yer-you must reduce 
ye-yer-your expenses, madam. I-I-my business wa-wa-won’t sp-sper- 
support your extravagance. You are going too fast—t-to-too fast, 
madam—er-a-al-together, T-ter-too many a-a-airs, madam, a-a-al- 
together. Ye-yer-m-mu-must come down—ker-ker-come down !” 

The tyrant, without taking her eyes from the rebel, calmly rose 
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from her seat, and, much to that individual’s dismay, sternly ap- 
proached him. 

“You have been pleased, Mr. Barnes,” she said, inquiringly, “ to 
observe ? Your agitation prevented me from clearly under- 
standing you ?” 

The trembling grocer tried to smile, but the effort was so feebly 
successful as to provoke even hisown contempt. He knew that she 
understood him very well ; but those two grey, haughty eyes, proud 
with the consciousness of their superior power, were superciliously 
looking him down, and the retort that had risen to his lips shrank 
back in affright. 

*““ Oblige me by repeating your remarks !” said the tyrant, whose 
keen, penetrating spirit, comprehended the workings in all their 
details, of the inferior mind before her. 

The grocer, at that moment, was a pitiful spectacle. He attempt- 
ed to speak, but his quivering lips refused to emit more than a 
sputtering sound. His nostrils, around each of which gathered an 
irregular white glow, moved tremulously. The muscles of his cheeks 
and brows jerked every which way. A cold sweat bedimmed his face, 
and his hat oscillated on his terror-risen hair and threatened to fall, 
but finally settled on one side of his head, giving to its nervous owner 
the appearance of a tippler towards the close of a light spree. To 
crown all, his eyes quailed before the two grey orbs and wandered 
uneasily about the floor. 

A smile of mingled triumph and scorn lit up the thin lips of the 
domestic tyrant, who saw that she had conquered. 

The entrance of a servant put an end to the combat, when the 
grocer, taking advantage of her arrival, replaced his hat in its pro- 
per position, and, coloring with a sense of humiliation at his igno- 
minious defeat, retired from the room. It was his last effort to 
shake off the oppressive authority of his tyrant. From that hour, 
he was a spiritless man ; tame as any whipped spaniel, and submis- 
sive as a cowed serf. 

And yet, the poor fellow, though outwardly meek and docile, and, 
tv all intents and purposes, morally subdued, was sensitively alive 
to the matrimonial outrage of which he was the victim. That he 
did not resent it was owing to the same cause that inspires a small 
boy of five years not to resent a brutal blow from a thickset brute of 
fifteen—that leads one who cannot fight to passively submit to out- 
rage from one that can-—that induces a friendless, indentured orphan 
girl to endure blows, scoldings, and wretchedness from her virago 
mistress—HELPLESS INABILITY. In every man’s heart there is a 
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_ chamber in which he intuitively locks all thoughts that he may not 
utter to his wife, his children, or his dearest Sriend—thoughts that 
excite only the ridicule of men, and receive sympathy from One 
alone. To this chamber the small boy, he who cannot fight, the 
cruelly treated orphan, and all the outraged helpless ones of the 
world, retire, and there—with eyes flashing, cheeks a-crimson, and 
lips trembling, with a sense of undeserved outrage—lay before their 
only sympathizer the stirring thought or story of their, to them, 
great wrong. 

To this chamber of his inner self the grocer daily retreated, and, 
stung by a burning consciousness of unmerited indignity, agonized 
as they do who suffer yet dare not complain. 

‘** Should I lay my case before my friends,” mused the unhappy 
man, “‘ they would flay me alive with ridicule, they would call me 
weak, henpecked, a Betty, and scores of other names, all of which 
would be very witty, very bitter, very mortifying, and very true— 
but wouldn’t help me any. A thing is no better for being true. 
To sneeringly tell a slave, with a cruel master, that he is a miser- 
able; daily-whipped wretch, don’t alleviate the poor fellow’s misery. 
His mental and physical sufferings are still the same. To laugh at 
him may be legitimate, but it is heartless and ungenerous. To tell 
him to pluck up a spirit and resist, or to run away, is all very fine ; 
but supposing he should resist and be overcome, or run away and be 
retaken—WHAT THEN ? His position would be ten times worse than 
before! Should I lay my case before society, there are so many 
women in it of Mrs. Barnes’ kind, whose own interests would suffer 
if one such should meet with general denunciation, they would lead 
the attack, and I should be lampooned without mercy. Caustic 
conundrums, biting epigrams, and piercing bon mots would be aimed 
at me from every quarter—none of which would help me. If I 
should take the matter into court, it would be a standing jest fora - 
century, and I should go down to posterity as The King of the 
Bettys, who had the folly to proclaim his own weakness, his own 
inefficiency, and his own shame—none of which would help me. 
No one would think of putting the case in its true colors by stating 
the real facts, namely—that My will is, by NATURE, greatly inferior 
in strength to my wife’s—a truth of which she is aware, and of 
which, bully-like, she brutally takes advantage. A friend would 
counsel me to resist her ; but he might as well ask an ounce to 
balance or weigh down a pound, It would be a moral failure, be- 
cause a moral impossibility. A man with a will of equal or superior 
power, might tame her, but not one with less. A twenty-five cent 
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piece will not equal a dollar, a feeble boy of five, successfully cope 
with a strong, brave, supple lad of fifteen, an honest man come off 
fairly in a transaction with a rogue, or a half-filled pocket carry a 
traveler as far as one filled to the edge. If,” added the unhappy 
grocer, ‘‘ before tying myself for life to this virago, I had carefully 
looked for one whose sympathies harmonized with my own, whose 
spirit was as peaceable, inoffensive, and congenial as mine, and who, 
besides a woman’s gentle form had a woman’s gentle heart, I should 
have escaped the horrors of existence with a shrew, have preserved 
my self-respect, had a congenial companion, and a pleasant home. 
As it is as 

He broke off with a deep sigh, and taking up a morning paper, 
turned to the marriages. 

‘Ten new couples !” he muttered, counting them ; “ twenty in- 
dividuals who have yet to learn whether they shall lead wedded 
happiness or misery. How many of Mrs. Barnes, kind are among 
the female portion, I wonder! Ah! what’s this? Thomas Daw- 
son to Juliana Davis! Well, if he hasn’t fallen into the hands of 
a tartar who will lead him a dance that he won’t find very agreeable, 
then there isnothing in blood! She came of a mother whose ruling 
spirit made a cipher of her husband three days after their wedding, 
and induced him, poor fellow, to take himself off, three years ago, 
with prussic acid. The papers were full of it, at the time. ‘ Do- 
mestic difficulties,’ they said, ‘ superinduced the rash act.’’ Domes- 
tic ‘tyranny’ would have been the better word ; but these editors are 
so very polite! Unfortunate Mr. Dawson! It would have been a 
friendly act to have warned you of that family. But it is too late 
now ; Juliana has got you, and you are in for such a life as you did 
not bargain for !” 

He glanced at the deaths, the third name on the list of which he 
recognized, 

** So, poor Allen is gone, at last. Poor fellow! what a happy life 
‘was his! His wife died six months ago, and he has been pining 
away ever since. What a fond, congenial pair they were! How 
kind to one another! how considerate for each other’s feelings !— 
They lived together thirty years, and without an unkind thought or 
angry word. They were more like tender lovers than man and wife. 
Their wedded life was as an unbroken honeymoon ; and the evening 
of their days was as tranquil and sunny as their morning. No won- 
der the poor old man’s heart withered when his dear companion died ! 
or that he should have followed her so soon !—no wonder! And 
such a life,” added the grocer, laying down his paper, leaning back 
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in his chair, bringing his thumbs together, and looking thoughtfully 
through the isinglass at the red coals in the stove—his favorite at- 
titude when in thought, “‘ such a life might have been mine, had I 
for a wife chosen a woman, and not a Jezebel! There are opinion- 
ists who affirm that men are punished for their sins as they proceed 
through life. But what great sin have I committed to merit sucha 
monster for a home-companion ? what grievous wrong to subject me 
to the bondage of this domestic Thug ? what dreadful offence to 
warrant a whole manhood’s humiliation? Fudge! I might have 
avoided it all, and been as happy as old Jacob Allen by simply using 
the same prudence in the selection of a wife that I make use of in my 
business affairs. If I should ever be fortunate enough to be a wid- 
ower—that’s all !” 

But the grocer’s wish was not gratified. Mrs. Barnes buried him 
at forty. His death was attributed to ‘disease of the heart,’ which 
was true, but not in the sense in which it was taken by those who 
were unacquainted with the individualities of the pair. 
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Untock thy casket, Memory, and show me from thy store 

The joys and sorrows of the past, the loved and wept of yore; 
Begin at childhood’s happy home, when all our hearts were light; 
Recall the happy hours that fled all gilded from our sight. 


Thou only ‘‘ wakener of the dead,” dwell on those cherish’d hours, 
When the harp so finely strung was only wreathed with flowers ; 
Those wreaths are now all faded, but their sweetness lingers still, 
And yet those chords sweet music make, like some faint, distant rill. 


Replace thy treasures, Memory, tears will unbidden start; 

’*T were better far to have them hid deep, deep within the heart: 
Let wasted joys and buried griefs await alike that day 

When this scene of types and shadows shall forever pass away. 





To marry a rake, in the hope of reforming him, and to hire a high- 
wayman, in the hope of reclaiming him, are two very dangerous ex- 
periments ; and yet I know a lady who fancies she has succeeded in 
the one, and all the world knows a divine who really has succeeded 
in the other. 
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BY L. AMELIA BALDWIN, 
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Mrs. ALpon was reclining in all the graccful indolence of a woman 
of fashion, in the splendid drawing-room of her princely mansion.— 
Through her half waking, half sleeping thoughts floated visions of 
‘* receptions,” “‘ latest fashions,” and “new operas.” Her oldest 
child, a girl of scarce sixteen years, of bright, hope-like beauty, who 
had been carelessly turning over folio after folio of beautiful engrav- 
ings, at length, with a yawn of ennui, pushed them aside, exclaiming, 

‘** Mamma, where can Amy be now? Madame Dumont was inquir- 
ing for her half an hour ago, to have her finish translating her Virgil 
and prepare her French essay.” 

‘“*T wish, Ada,” replied her mother, “‘ you would see if she can be 
found,” and mentally added, as Ada left the room, “‘ What a strange 
child Amy ever was and appears likely ever to remain, notwithstand- 
ing all my watchfulness and care, and her governess’ faithfulness.— 
Forever poring over books, and always with pencil and paper 
at hand, but for all that not half as brilliant in talent as Ada who so 
quickly masters everything. Truly she is a strange child, and 
already evinces too much of her father’s quiet, dreaming nature. I 
would that it were otherwise.” 

And where was the truant ‘strange child ?’ Softly as the hush 
of darkness had deepened over earth, had she stepped from the gaily- 
lighted dwelling into a quiet little garden of flowers, There she 
sought communion with Nature, and listened to voices that whis- 
pered to the imaginative and sensitive spirit that was athirst, even 
amid all of earthly wealth. There it was the child of genius sought 
to calm the wild, deathless yearnings which struggled within. With 
eye beaming with mystic, repressed thought, cheek changing with 
an ever-varying impulse, and her tiny hands clasped tightly, Amy 
Aldon murmured, “ Father! I bow to thee! I worship thee through 
all the beautiful thou hast created. Every gift is good and perfect ; 
every earthly want hast thou supplied. Oh! let there be peace and 
purity within. Calm this strange unrest, and let nothing unholy 
ever lead me from heaven !” 

Oh! tell me, who has not oft in childhood, before the world had 
contaminated or sins darkened, breathed a prayer like this ? Before 
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the exulting, exhilarating hopes of our youth, are rent in shreds, or 
the bulwarks of selfishness formed, felt that ’twas blessed to live in 
*God’s beautiful world, and thought our life should be light asa 
cloud and peaceful as a moonbeam? Alas! all too soon, coldness 
deadens and harshness subdues and disappointments uproot these 
flowers of hope, and they prove as chaff before the whirlwind ! 

A sister’s voice drew Amy from her prayer, and as she led her 
forward, half petulently said, “I found her dreaming as usual— 
talking to the stars, or making love to the moon.” So radiant was 
the smile that lingered on Amy’s face, and so glowing every feature, 
it must be an angel had ministered unto that immortal being. So 
thought Mr. Aldon as he looked on her in wondering pride, and a 
new light seemed to dawn upon his soul. . The mother marked only 
the flushed cheek, the dishevelled hair and soiled dress. ‘“‘ Do, my 
child, have more regard for your health and looks : you are perfectly 
frightful, and I wish you would make yourself tidy before any one 
calls.” 

Gently the father’s hand guided her into the secluded library, and 
then, oh! how lovingly he folded her in his arms—how tenderly gazed 
on the child he knew inherited his own fervid and enthusiastic nature, 
Between his fashionable, world-caressed wife, and the unworldly, 
dreaming man, there had been little of heart sympathy. The plea- 
sure-seeking woman could not understand aught of the high and 
holy aspirations or poetic beauties that filled his mind ; thus a per- 
fect interchange of thought with thought was ever lacking. But 
now as he pressed Amy to his bosom, he felt that he need not tread 
life’s pilgrimage alone. Alas! alas! for those who must chain the 
heart—who must deaden the spirit, and strive to throw a benumb- 
ing lethargy over the deathless energies of the mind ! 

That night, as Amy sat beside her father, he unfolded to her a few 
of life’s pages ; portrayed the world as it is, and not all as she had 
deemed it in her idle reveries. Not that he told her there was 
more of sorrow than sunlight, or more that is baneful than 
beautiful ; but that life is what we make it, and although 
trials and griefs must ofttimes sadden, by our own acts must we 
strive to make the road smooth, and not for ourselves only, but for 
all others. Holy precepts taught he there, and as she listened, felt 
that she could nerve herself for the conflicts be they what they might, 
and long after she sought her pillow, his words of warning and 
encouragement sounded in her ears. 





a: What, Amy !” exclaimed Mrs, Aldon as she entered her daugh- 
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ter’s apartment one evening, some three years from the time we first 
introduced her to the reader. ‘‘ What! not dressed for Mrs. Norton’s . 
soiree, and only a few moments ere the carriage will be at the door ! 
Dreaming still, and when time is so precious,” slte added, as she 
perceived books and papers where she expected all the gewgaws of 
fashion that were to adorn her child’s toilet. Amy, with a crimson 
cheek and pleading voice, replied—‘‘ Do, dear mamma, let me remain 
at home this once ; let me stay to cheer papa to-night ; for he will 
fee] lonely when he returns from his office, and you know how con- 
fined he has been, and how harassed he has looked of late. Poor 
papa! how pale and sad he seems !” As she yet spoke, Mr. Aldon 
entered, and surely, judging from the slow, uneven step and care- 
worn brow, he did need much of rest and comfort. A light, elastic 
step followed his, and Ada, beautiful as a poet’s dream, also entered. 
** Amy not ready !” both exclaimed as they saw her in her simple 
dressing robe, and her soft, silken hair unarranged. Yet very beau- 
tiful was Amy Aldon then! The father’s brow lightened, and a 
look of tenderest love beamed in his eyes ; the mother’s brightened 
with pride, while Ada twined her white jeweled arm around her and 
said, “‘ Sweet, precious Amy, you will rob me of all conquests this 
night—will win all hearts for your own,” 

Softly passed around his neck, Mr. Aldon felt an encircling arm ; 
and gratefully to his fevered brow was pressed a kiss, and a touching, 
thrilling voice pleaded earnestly to remain with him. 

A few moments after, the carriage wheels rolled past, and Amy 
was with her father. Midnight passed—one, two hours had flown, 
and the carriage had not returned ; and Amy, with the crimson 
flush all faded from her cheek, and pale and motionless, sat still 
beside her father. . From his face there had passed away the darkest 
cloud, and a smile of patient endurance rested there. To her, he 
had told how all was swept away ; they left houseless and homeless ; 
fortune wrecked, in the mad speculation of a junior partner, and not 
until all was gone, did Mr. Aldon know aught of it. “I'was Amy’s 
time now to soothe and to bless! Now was-she to act/ Now must 
be proven whether or not those dreamings could accomplish any 
thing. The duty and toil of stern reality must be the test. 

Blessed and faithful had been the teachings, and holy the example 
of her father; aye, and thrice blessed the influence that a well 
directed genius and the lessons of the gifted dead had wrought upon 
her. Now there was work to do, the slumbering energies were 
aroused, and henceforth acts not dreams remained for her. And 
Amy toiled long and arduously for those loved ones, so helpless now. 
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Her midnight lamp was never dim, and often, when the world had 
sank to quietness and rest, her pen glided swift and fast over the 
unsullied page. 

The father’s health was ali shattered, and disease with slow, sure 
step was hastening him to the grave. Nothing must be neglected 
that could conduce to his every comfort ; and with what untiring 
devotion and perfect love Amy watched over the beloved parent ! 
In those hours, how yearned his heart over his child, and longed to 
know what destiny would bring to her. But the tomb must draw 
the veil between them, and the last day could alone reveal to him 
her future. 

Mrs. Aldon often wondered how it was she could so enjoy life in 
their quiet humble home, and Ada no longer chided nor laughed at the 
“dreams,” which she said, “‘ had thrown charms and comforts around 
their cottage.” 

Ere winter had placed his white mantle upon the earth, a hand 
more icy than his had touched the invalid ; and amid the beautiful, 
peaceful ‘‘ Cypress Hills,” in that sacred, hallowed resting-place for 
the dreamless, wakeless dead, Mr. Aldon was laid! When other 
eyes were closed in sleep, Amy, with noiseless step, would wander 
there to weep ; and ofttimes when the golden sunbeams played on 
the bosom of the lake, and the winds swayed the branches over its 
still water, or when the diamond dew sparkled on the violets’ half- 
hid faces, she would seek a place so eloquent of rest. Death’s sable 
plume waved there like a dark spectre, but still it ever seemed as if | 
an angel’s wing rustled near, and told of life beyond the grave. 

Amy, will another ever fill the place made vacant in thy heart ? 
May not the world pierce thee to the soul, and one whom thou 
mayst learn to love, wound ? 





“Do you know, mamma, that Amy, after all her toil of writing 
years ago, has become of late more than ever infatuated with her pen ? 
Not all the princely wealth, with which she is surrounded, nor the 
love and admiration of every one can wean her from it ! 

“Poor Amy !” sighed Mrs, Aldon, “I fear she is not happy, yet 
how she can be otherwise when everything that wealth can give is 
hers, I cannot tell.” 

Mother, wert thou true to thy trust, would not thy heart have 
told thee, that wealth could not supply every want ?—that there 
are secret chambers only love, deathless, unchanging love can fill ? 
Knowest thou not from the pale cheek and fragile form, that the 
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soul is pining ; and thou wilt not answer to the eager, pleading look 
for sympathy and undying affection ? 

Gentle, beautiful Ada, because thy measure of bliss is full, and he 
on whom thy soul rests is untried, thou dost wonder why all may not 
be as joyous as thou. 

Pale, very pale was Amy Norton, sitting alone in her luxuriant 
boudoir. Tears, which too long had been repressed, were falling fast 
and burningly. And he, who had vowed to love and cherish, where 
was he in those late, lone hours? where, as night after night, the pale 
watcher counted her vigils? Business as usual was the plea ; yet 
well the wife knew, that it was at another’s side he lingered ; warm- 
ing his heart in another’s smile, while her love was forgotten, and 
her devotion was now unprized. 

What cared she for the laurel-wreath of fame so fresh upon her 
brow ? or for the world’s flattering adulations ? Little did she prize 
the wealth lavished on all around, and felt that it could never bless 
the heart. 

That night on an outspread sheet lying before her, had her tired 
spirit sought solace in song ; and in a wild, thrilling gush of melody 
had words, such as only crushed hearts can breathe, glided from her 
pen. The midnight reveller softly entered, and gliding unseen 
behind her chair, cast his eye coldly over the page. But hush! is 
that a sigh from that haughty curled lip ? or that a tear on Amy’s 
_ hand? Thank heaven! it was. That look of fondness and that 
long, warm embrace ! what meant they ? Conscience, the unsleep- 
ing angel of the soul, had awakened the proud, cold man to realize 
how deeply he had wounded and harshly tried that gentle spirit. — 
“ Sharper than a two-edged sword ” were those thrilling outpourings, 
and far keener than the sternest rebuke could have been to him. 

Brightly again, aye, and forever after brightly burned that love 
upon the domestic altar, and as purely and devotedly as when first 
Albert Norton wooed Amy for his bride, And as years glided away, 
how many blessed the sunny-browed, the caressed and worshiped 
authoress ; and how often the husband folded her to his bosom, feel- 
ing that well had she fulfilled her mission, and faithfully performed 
her earthly task. 





Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed their vanity, and 
their love to feed their pride, 
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NIGHT, STORM, AND DARKNESS. 


NIGHT, STORM, AND DARKNESS. 





a BY HANNAH E,. BRADBURY. 
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Ou, night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 


Yet lovely in your strength.” BYRON. 


Tis night,—how fearfully and mournfully 
November’s blast 

Moans in the darkness, as with fitful gust 
It sweepeth past, 

And proudly dasheth in its wondrous strength 
The autumnal rain, 

Alike upon the rainbow-tinted glass 
And lowly pane ;— 

Night, Storm, and Darkness dismally unite 
In one hoarse song; 

Like maniac wail it falls upon the ear, 
“Oh, we are strong !” 


A mother sitting by her loncly hearth, 
With patient eye 

Bent on her sewing, listens to the storm 
With mournful sigh— 

And many an earnest, anxious prayer sends forth 
Upon the gale, 

That her loved wanderers on the pathless sea, 
Hear not its wail: 

There is no music for the mother’s ear, 
In the wild night; 

No loveliness to soften its fierce strength, 
Or grace its might. 


A tearful maiden from her casement leans, 
And tries in vain 

To find one star amid the cold, grey clouds, 
Heavy with rain, 

One kindly ray to cheer the homeward path 
Of her loved sire, 

Whose favorite chair her loving hands hath placed 
Beside the fire: 

Night, Storm, and Darkness, for the maiden’s heart, 
Are only strong: 

No loveliness is borne upon the wings 
Of the grim throng. 


The mourner shudders at the storm king’s strength, 
Whose loved ones sleep 

In the damp bosom of the rain-drenched earth; » 
And night-clouds weep 

Cold, frozen tears upon.the little mound; 
While love would lave 

With tear-drops gushing from the heart’s deep well, 
The new- made grave : 

The stricken heart can see no angel’s wing 
Behind the cloud ; 
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LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Night, Storm, and Darkness in their strength but form 
Another shroud. 


And yet, the light of God’s eternal smile 
Is ne’er withdrawn: 

The Christian sees through darkness, night, and storm 
A radiant dawn: 

And hears, above the moaning of the blast, 
His Father say, 

“Tis I, be not afraid !”—The darkest cloud 
Hath one bright ray, 

One side forever golden in the sun; 
And if the night 

Is crowned with darksome clouds, through the thick veil 
Beams glorious light. 
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LINES, 


TO A YOUNG LADY BURNING A PACKAGE OF LETTERS, 





BY ‘‘ JENNIE.” 
An emblem true of ardent youth, 
Whose blissful dreams with seeming truth, 
Beguile life’s opening day ; 
A moment, flashing, thus they rise 
Before the eager, dazzled cyes, 
As quickly fade away. 


The birdling Hope, with weary wing, 
Companionless, forgets to sing, 

And droops its head to die, 
Leaving young Love, all pale and dead, 
Upon the heart’s sepulchral bed, 

Cold as these ashes lie. 


Maiden, is such thy mournful fate, 

So young and fair,—life’s desolate ? 
Thou dost not answer me ; 

But yet, thy tearful, downcast eye, 

Thy deep and half suppressed sigh, 
Speak truthfully for thee. 


Sad one, turn, turn thy thoughts away 
To Him who is thy only stay, 

In this dark night of woe ; 
Although what once gave life and light, 
In flames hath vanished from thy sight, 

Is all—all lost ? oh, no. 


Refined and purified, it still 
In other forms exists, and will 
For ever, ever be; 
So shall thy weary soul arise 
To joy and hope beyond the skies,— 
To immortality. 
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JOHN S. WILLARD, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IX 


ooking Glasses, Portrait ant Picture Prames, 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING GLASS PLATES, 
WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
Gilt Moldings, Fine Whiting, Glue, Glaziers’ Diamonds, Gold Leaf, and Sand Paper, 
RICH ORNAMENTED GILT MANTEL AND PIER FRAME GLASSES 


AND OVALS, AND WINDOW CORNICES, 
4 Always on hand, and made to order. 
WAREHOUSE, 440 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
- (Between Chathuin and Madison Streets.) 


ae H aL et POM, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, THROAT, AND LUNG DISEASES. 


DR. CURTIS’S HYGEANA. 


‘ose TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eprror P:cArunz—Some four months ago, I read a notice in your paper concerning anew method of Inba- 
lation, introduced by- Dr. Curtis, of your city—and I was induced to send to you to procure me a package— 
(you will remember the cireumstance probably.) Well, sir, I had been wasting away with diseased lungp for 
two years—and at the time I rocaiged tiie package, was harassed night and day with a distressing cough, and 
. ; frightfully. I had reduced my system very much by taking medicines, until I became so weak 
that the going up of one flight of stairs was enough to compel me to rest upon my bed for two hours. Every- 
body, physicians and all, said I bad the consumption. I wish to gay to you that I have been greatly benefited 
by Dr. Curtis’ mode of inhalation, and believe it the only true method of inhaling the hungs, for the simple reason 
that you are inhaling the remedy at every breath’ you draw, while with the other modes you only inhale two or 
three times a day—soT um told. If your-have friends situated as I was, I beg you to tell them that I am 
nenrly cured by using only three -packages—that I have increased in weight, appetite, spirits, and in my whole 

néral health, most amazingly. We haye taken your paper fortwo years, and we could:not get along withont 
its weekly visits. - Youjwill remember me.as your old eorrespondent— Faith, Yours truly, 

St, Louis, June 16th, 1855. Resecca C. Capuvs. 

Mrs. Cadmus is an old correspondent of the Picayune, and we have taken the liberty. wo ag her letter, 
for two resons—first, weare convinced that there is a great dea} of humbug practiced under the name of inha- 
Jation, and we feel it 4 duty td the suffering invalid to state what is known to be the truth, that land-sharks may 
be shunned—and secondly, we are acquainted with Dr. Curtis, and believe him to be a man of talent and integ 


rity.— Ep. Pic. POSSE ie 
eae DR. CURTIS’S INHALING VAPOR. 


Dr. Jouns, one of the most celebrated Physicians in New York, writes as follows :— 

Dr. Curtis—Dear Sir—Having witnessed the excellent effects of your Ilyexaxa, on Jenatine Hronan 
Vapor anp Cuerry Syrup, ina case of Chronic Bronehitis, and’ being much in favor of counter-irritation in 
affections of the throat, bronchial tubes and Jungs, I can therefore cheerfully recommend your Medicated Appa- 
ratus,\as being the most convenient and effectual mode of applying anything of the kind I haye ever seen. Neo 
doubt thousands of personsmay be relieved, and many cured, by using your remedies! You are at liberty to 
use this in any way you may think proper. Respectfully yours, C. JOHNS, M. D. 

? No. 609 Houston-st., N. Y. 

The Inhaler is worn on the breast, under the linen, withont the least inconvenience—the beat of the body 
being sufficient to evaporate the finid: 

Price only $3 per package, including inhaler. Sold by Curtis & Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y., and by Druggiets 
throughout the United States. ; ¥ 

N. B.—Dr. Curtis’s Hygeana is the ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE ARTICLE; all others are base 
imitations , or vile and INJURIOUS counterfeits. Shun them as you would POISON. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED 


MEXICAN MUSTANG. LINIMENT! 


AN EXTERNAL REMEDY FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


In curing Rheumatism, Piles, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, Scrofulous Affections, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, 
Soalds, &c., nothing can equal it in speed and efficacy. We have the experience of Millions to prove this fact. 
Farmers in every section of the cotintry, keep and use it cofistantly. Manufacturers have their factories supplied 
with it for the use of theif hands Livery-stable keépers ust it upon their borses in preference to any othor 
Liniment. Families find it profitable to always havea bottle handy. Travelers carry it in their carpet | 
in here of . “ —s . iners will find it invaluable to them in alf cases where an external remedy cam be 
applied... For, Horses and other Animals, it is the greatest Liniment ever used for the eure of Spavin, Splint, 
Bing bone, Fistula, Sprains, Poll-evil, Scratches, Cracked Heel, Sweney, &c. er , 

RC =25 Crs., 50 Crs., and $1. SOLD EVERYWHERE. Use the Mexican Mustang Liniment, 

(= PRINCIPAL OF PICES—Panthoon Buildings, 343 Broadway, N:Y., and corner of Third and Market 
Btrocts, St. Louis, Mo. 

ke a. W. WESTBROOK, Bole Proprietor. 
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PETERSON & —ae 


Have just completed extensive alterations to their premises, having added the spacious 
room formerly occupied ‘by Messrs, Cooley and Keesé; and are now prepared to exhibit to 
their Friends and the Public the most complete assortment of 


RICH. AND ELEGANT CARPETING 


ever offered in the City. Their facility for displaying their Goods enables Purchasers to see 
what they are buying, which is a great desideratum in this great Metropolis. Their. Stock 
consists of Rich Mosale Carpets, which defy any one to describe. The Public are’ there- 
fore respectfully reqnested to examine their Stock, which will be freely shown at all times. 


Rich -Mosat Carpets in one Gntire Square, 


RICH MEDALLION VELVET CARPETS, 


Rich Velvet Aubusson, Axminster'Carpets, Tapestry, Brussels, 3 Ply, 


AND ALL OTHER CARPETS FOUND IN CARPET STORKS. 
TOGETHER WITH A LARGE STOCK OF 


RICH AND ELEGANT: Olly CLOTHS, : 


AND ALA CHOICE GOODS USUALLY FOUND IN CARPET STORES TOR SALE ON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
J ‘ 


Es he” SEN 


BR Raley AND SPRING MATTRESSES, MADE TO ORDER., 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 


Established, August 4, 1821. 


WE 


LY EDITION BETWEEN'SO,000 & 90,000, 


IN fasuitig their Préspectus for 1856, the Proprietors’ of the’ Post take it for granted tHat the publie 
are already tolerably well a with the character of @ paper that has grown strong during the 


storms and sunshine of THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 


Their object always has been, as it remains to be, 


-to'pitblish.& weekly paper for the family circle, which shall not only amuse; but also instruct and im- 
prove, those who may read it. To accomplish this object, the best articles are selected or condensed 


from foreign and domestic periodicals, and original 
possible. 


articles of an instructive character procured, when 


Letters from Foreign Lands ; the most interesting portions of the Weekly news of the World ; Sketches 
of Life, Adventure and Character; Selected and Original Articles upon Agriculture; Account of the 
Produce and Stotk Markets ; and a Bank Note list are‘included among the solid information to be con- 


stantly found in the Post. 


But the mind requires a wider range—it has faculties which delight in the humorous and‘tively, the 


imaginative and poetical. These faculties also must have their appropriate food, else they 


feebled, and, as a consequence, the intellect becomes narrow and one-sided, and is not able to take an 
ey. and generous view of human nature ’and its destiny. ‘To satisfy these heaven-implanted crav- . 


ings 0 


our mental heing,we devote a fair proportion of the Post to FICTION, POETRY and INUMOR. 


Among our contributors in the first two of the above Departments, are several of the most gifted 


writers in the land. We also draw freely for Fiction and Poetry upon the best 
commencing 2 New Story by Mrs. Sournwortu, author of 


country and Great Britain. We design 


periodicals in this 


“The Deserted Wife,” ' Miriam,” &c., in our first paper of January next. 

ENGRAVINGS, illustrative of important places and actions, of Agricultural and other new Inven- 
tions; with others of a Humorous, though refined character, are also freely given. 

The postage on the Post toany part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the 


office where it is received, is 26 cents a year. 


TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Single copy,, = - - - ~ - - + Saye 
4copies,- - - -'- ----6 *¢ 
8 “ ‘(and one to getter-up ofclub) 10“ 
Address, always post-paid, 
No. 


SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to anu 


r 


ar. 
‘ 





13 copies (and ons to getter-up of club,) $15 a year 
20 « “ “ 6“ 20 “ 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


one when requested.. 


PLA PL 


We annex a few Notices of the “Post” from its Exchanges. 


This ia one of the few large papers filled with life and 
thought, instead of lumbering trash. Its management 
is marked by liberality, courtesy, ability, and tact.— 
Tt employs the best literary talent, and oo no 
pains or expense. Asa famtly paper, one of literary 
and general intelligence, we cordially commend’ it. 
Cayuga Chief, Auburn, N.Y. 

In another column is an advertisement of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Our readers may. rely upon it, 
that Deacon and Peterson will be as nail as their 
word. So far as we can judge by years of observation 
these publisherdo rathe? more than they promise ; 
and their paper is edited with very marked ability. — 
It is singularly free from silly sentimentalism. and 
bluster, but is ofa healthy tone on all subjects, always 
moderate in language, but always mildly advocating 
the right. Wedindit one of the, most yeperally, at- 
tractive paper# in Or exchange. Saturday, Vigiter, 
Pittsburg} Pa. : 

We have heretofore spoken in high tertisof the 
merita.of.the Post, us one of the best papers en our 
exchafizé list, And we regard it as one of the beat lite 
rary papers to be found anywhere, Ite editorials are 
written with ability, and take a liberal, independent 
and comprehensive view of men and things.—Siar 
and. Advucuie, Wrightsville, Pa, 

Tt iea paper of the largest size; and is edited with 
ability. It is highly spoken of by ite readers, some of 
whom have clung to it for the last quarter of a cuntur 
ry. Tt is too well and ‘favorably known to ‘need 
lengthy commendation, It tells its own story each 


week, and if you send for it once you Will be very sure | per, is exceedingly fall and complete. 
considered, the Jost is not exec! 


to do 80 ugain.— Vulley Times, CedurpRapids, lowa. 

This isone of the oldest weekly papers ‘In“Phila- 
delphia y ithas lived on through all weathers—adver- 
sity bas tossed it, and prosperity filled its sails—and 
yet itis the same staunch, strong bargue—Specia 
tor, Oquawka, Tih 

It. is deservedly one.of the most popular public 
Journals in the United States, combining as it does, in 


a literary’ point: of view, all the interest of the best 
magazines, with a vast amount of general intelligence, 
—Republican, Litchfield, Ct. ; 

It is emphatically one of the very best literary news- 
papers in the whole country, and deserves the unpar- 
Allcled success with which it has met under its 
sent enlightened and liberal proprietorship. he 
greater ite circulation fn thia State, the less, probably 
is our gain pecuniarily : yet we must pronounce it a 
most excellent journal, and worthy of the patro 
of everybody. The contributors to the Post are 
among the tinest writers in America, and the editor's 
articles are always chauracterized’by truth and taste.— 
Jersey Blue, Cumden, N. J. 

We regard it as the best of the Philadelphia Lite- 
rary papers. Its editorials are written with ability, 
and take s comprehensive view of whatever is discus- 
sed.— Echo, Juhastown, Pa. 


The long period during which this sterling paper 
‘has been established, and ite recent immense circula- 
tion, (between 80,000 and 90,000,) are ample guaran- 
| tees to al] who desire an excellent paper, that they will 
get the worth of their money by subscribing for the 





| Post-—Clarion, Leekhart, Texas. 


Thia is.one of the best family papers upon our ex- 
change list. Its original and well-s¢lected matter ts 
| of thefirst order.—-North- Western Denwcral, Minne- 
| epolis, Min, Ter. 
| | ‘The editorial department is condneted with ability 
and skill, andthe news departinent, for a weekly pa- 
All thinga 
, for family read- 
ing, by’any paper that we kuow of— Gazelle, Fulton, 
Y, , 


We are in weekly receipt of this invaluable family 
johrnval, aud should feel very much at a loss without 
it, as, we consider it the pest literary paper now 
pliblished in the United States, without any exeep- 
tidns.—Democrat, Carnbridge, Md. 


TO EDITOR3—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it, fin” 
lading our terms, for their editorial columna, shall be entitled te an exchange, by sending usa marked 
copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice, 








AYER’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS,” 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Oostiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropay, Heartburn, Headache, Nausea, 
Flatulency, Neuralgia, and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver 
and Kidneys, Gout, and other kindred Complaints arising from a 
low, stute of the body or Obstruction of its Functions, 


nese Pills have been .pesparer to supply a surer, safer, and every way better pargative medicine than has hitherte 
been available to the American people. No cost or toil bas been spared in bringing them to the state of perfection which 
aew, after years of investigation, is actually, realized. 

When we cowader that four-fifths of all diseases actually require nothing but an effectual purgative remedy to cure 
them in the beginning, we sliall appreciate the utility of tliis invention. By their aperient action they assist Nature to 
throw off the obstructions which oppose the healthy exercise of its functions. Hence, the speedy relief they sfford to 
olds. fevers, and bilious complaints, dropsy, colic, costiveness, and all derang ments arising from obstruction in the cireu- 
tating fluids of the body. They restore the vitiated secretions to health, rm thus rapidly cure the whole class of diseases 
whieb have their origin in this source, such as dyspepsia, headaches, giddiness, rheumatism, flatulency, scrofula, bad 
breath, eruptions, gravel, nicers and sores, hysterics, weak nerves, suppress:on, &c. Worms are quickly destroyed by 
them. Piles are al ways relieved, and sometimes cured at once, by smal! und frequent doses, 

Scrofulons aud cutaneous affections have been cured by these Pills after such hopeless results from other medicines, 
as to conclusively show a searching, eradicating power far beyond the remeries in ordinary use. These sre not random 
statements, but based upon facts and the testimony of those who have personally tested their virtues. To support this 
pearl. we offer not the certificates of unknown and irr ible p 3, but the very first men in the nation. 

HOW Ing :— 

After numerons trials of Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, both ander my own observation and under the immediate inspec- 
tion of our eminent physicians in the city of Washington, I am convinced that they are an aperient: medicive of unri- 
valled excellence. They have shown a remarkable control over the diseases for whi em « are designed, and in numerous 
cases effected cures which conclusively prove their superiority over every purgative within our knowledge. An exten- 
sive trial of their virtues has convinced me tat they muse be adopted into general use, asthe safest and best medicine of 
their kind which the neghe can employ in the many cases where such a remedy is required. 

Washington, D. C., December'23, 1853. Z. D. GILMAN, 


We the undersigned hereby certify that Dr. Z. D. Gilman, is well known to us, and we concur in his opinion. 
HON. THOMAS H. BENTON, known as *Old Bullion.” | HON. J. C.. RIVES, Proprietor “ Globe,” official organ of 
BEVERLY TUCKER, Printer elect of the U, S. Senate. American Congress. 
JOHN W. MAURY, Mayor of the City of Washington, D.C. | A. DE BODISCO, Ambassador of Russia at Washington. 
MAJOR P. W. MIARNES, of the United States Army. M. A. DEXTER, Proyirietor National Hotel, Washington, 
COL. D. R. McN AIR, Sergeant-at-arms, U. 8. Senate. MAJ. SELAH HOBBIE, Assistant Postmaster General. 
GEN. R. ARMSTRONG, Printer to the House of Represen. | HON. JOHN DAVIS, Senator of the Uuited States. 


From the learned chemist of the West, Dr. Locke, to whom Congress’ awarded $10,000 for his discovery of the 
Astronomical Clock :— 

Dr. J.C, Ayer. My Dear Sir:—I have made thorongh chemical examination of your Pills, and find them agree with 
your formula for their preparation, They contain »o mineral substance—a fact which will recommend therm to the many 
who discard mineral remedies. Your suecessfal use of the active principle of the castor bean is new, and very valuable. 
Physicians will doubtless appreciate its virtues. My experiments bave, proven your pill to be active, searching, 
effectual, but not griping or drastic—qualities which must strongly recommend it to the public patronage. 

ENDORSED BY 

PROFESSOR JOS. M. LOCKE, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

JOHN McLEAN, Cincinnati, Judge of Supreme Court of the United States 

THOMAS CORWILN, Lebanon, O., Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

N. LONG WORTH, of Cincinnati, the celebrated first wine grower of America, and the richest man in the West. 

HON. JOSEPH M. WLIGIIT, Governor of Indiana, ane 

Our _—~ here will not admit the certificates of cures which may be found in our American Almanac, furnished 
gratis by Druggista every where. Price 25 cents a bux. Five boxes for One Dollar. i 


AYER'S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For the rapid Care of 
Ooughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Asthma, and Consumption. 
This remedy has won for itself such notoriety for its cures of every variety of Pulmonary disease, that it is entire! 

unnecessary to recount the evidences of its virtues in any community whliere it has been employed.. So wide is the field 
of its usefulness, and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost wy section of the country abounds in persons pub- 
ely known, who have been restored frow alarmiug and even desperate diseases of the lungs’ by its ase. When once tried, 
ite superiority over every other medicine of its kind is tov apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are 
the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organe 
which are incident to our climate. And not only in formidable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varietios of 
Ovid, Hoarseness, bc., and for Children, it is the pleasantest and safest medicine that can be obtained. 


These Preparations Manufactured by 


DR. JAMES C. AYER, 


PRAOTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Beld at wholcsale by Druggists in the principal Cities, and retailed by all respectable Druggists and Apothecaries 
throughout the United States, the British paar 2nd Provinces, Mexico, pegpeor ery the Independent Republics of 
Boath America, Also, sold by Dealers in Medicine in the Ports of the East and West Indies, China, Turkey, aad the 
Barbary Stats. 
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THE HOME MAG ZINE 


EDITED BY 


” & ARTHUR, 
Two Dollars a Year. Four Copies for Fivé Dollars. 


oo, . 








Original Tales, Poetry, Sketches, History, Biography, Travel, Art, Science, Music, 
Home Stories for Old and Young, Hints for Housekeepers, Choice Selections 
from American and Foreign Periodicals, Fashions, &c., &c. 

s 


+00 


The Seventh Volume of the HOME MAGAZINE, an elegant, illustrated monthly periodical, will begin in January, 1854. 
The desicn of the Editor is, to furnish, at a cheap rate, a work that may be safely introad ome into every household in the land. 
A work that, in the lighter garb of attractive fiction, as well as in the graver narrative of fact—in sober essay, and scientific 
elucidation—shall present truths to the mind in the most winning attire. 

Six volumes of the work are already before the public. and if the united voice of the preas, from one end of the. conntrv to 
the other, and the testimony of thousands of families ia which the HOME MAGAZINE.has. circulated, are plan itpens facts, 
then it is a periodical that jhst meets the wants of the pepple. 

Iv a literary point of view, it is claimed for the HOME MAGAZINE, that ft ia equal to any of its conjemporeries: and it 
Alffers from most of them. in. regarding the moral purpose of an article as its highest merit. It does not eschew the light, the 


‘<graceful, and the elegant*in literature; only the vapid and the frivolous. 


a 


During the year 1856, she Editor willbe gssisted by many favorite writers.,, A 


NEW STORY BY MRS. ALICE B. NEAL, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY RUMBER, 


A NEW STORY BY, T. S. ARTHUR, 


Will succeed this. To be followed by 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Besides these, there will be an attractive series of Original Tales, Poetry, and other articles from the pens of Miss 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, - W. H. CARPENTER, 


*“JTEANNIE DEANS,’ « MRS, CAROLINE ORNE, 
wine | LADY OF BALTIMORE:;”’ And many others. 


‘HOME SCENES AND LIFE SKETCHES BY THE EDITOR, 


A series of Original Stories and Sketches, by T. 8. ARTHUR, illustrative of life and character, will also be among the 
attractions of the coming volume. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


These will be rich, varied and numérous, embracing a series of exquisite Steel Engravings; views of remarkable places; 
———, of eminent personages; scenes In Foreign Lands; Illustrations of Natural History, and scenes in History; Domestic 
ctures; Engravings of Fashion; a great variety of Needle-work Patterns, and Articles of the Toilet, &c., &c., extending te 


many hundieds during the year. FA SEIT O N o. 


This department will receive due attention, and all lady readers intreested in matters of costume, will find drawings of 
prevailing Fashions, (monthly,) besides a great variety of minor articles of costume; with an endless variety of patterns fer 


ae HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


a this wil! be found a variety of excellent coliuary receipts, besides hints for young} : on subj of d th 


? a 





econom 
De in a word, theILOME MAGAZINE will be all that ite name implies. 


pr | TERMS. 
One Copy, for one year, $2. |. . Two Copies, $3. . | Four Copies, $5. 


rt All additional subscribers beyord four, at the same rate—that is, $1°25 per annum. 


itor Where twelve subscribers and $15 are sent, the getter up of the club will be entitled to an additional copy of the 
Magarive 
RBG SPECIMENS FURNISHED To ALL WHO.WISM, TO SUBSCRIBE OR TO MAKE UP CLUBS. Address 


TT. Sc ARTHUR & CoO., 
oa 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINEB. 


Mome Magazine, and Godey's "irom Sachse Sad Sanday Rvening Pot, 88 9. Harper's Magazine, one yoar, $3 30, 











npc THE BIBLE ITS QWN INTERPRETER. AON 


OB LLP POOF EE OOOO 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES: 


OR, A DICTIONARY AND’ ALPHABETICAL INDEX ‘TO THE Bini. 
BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A, 


By which, I. Any verse in the Bible may be readily found byp,ITI..An account of Jewish customs and ceremonies, fila» 


ooking for any material word in the verse. ° To whichis added— 
Il. The Signéjications of the principal words, by which their 


teue méaning in the Scriptures is shown. 


ONE VOLUME, QUARTO. PP. 870. 


My of many portions of the Tne Record. 
. A Concordance to — Proper Nanies of the Bible, and 


tele meaning in. the origina’ 
Concordance to the Books gabe Apocryp ha. 
To wiih is added: An original with Portrait of Author, 


The only GENUINE and ENTIRE edition of the complete work of Cruden—the only one embracing 
those features of it which Cruden himself and the Public, for moro than a hundred years, have regarded as 


ESSENTIAL to its completeness. and inestimable valuo, 


IS THE EDITION PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSCRIBER. 


It is believed to be the most aceurate Hdition now in existenco of the original work, as it came from the 


hands of the author ; and is the only American edition having any fair claim to his name. 


In its COMPLETE 


form it has ever becn regarded as immeasurably ‘snperior to’ any other work of the: kind; and of all other 
books is inferior in value only to the Bible itself, being most. approprigtely styled 


“THE BIBLE ITS OWN .INTERPRETER.” 


A practical knowledge of the unequaled worth and usefulness of this great work, has hitherto been 


eonfined mainly to clergy 


men. But every Bible readery every well-informed man, equally needs, it. No 


Sunday —_ or other Readsir of the Scriptures shduld be without it. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


From Rev. Prov..Goovzten, D.D., of Yale College, N. Haven. 

IT have-madé use of Cruney’s Concorpance-for many years, 

and have always regarded it as a monument of industry, and an 

roa mee yer me in its er form, to the study of 
ord o 


al rom the Rev. Wa. B. Srnacur, D.D., (Pres5,,), Albany. 

It has been|the companion of thy whole life, Hoth as a theo- 
logical student and a minister; and it fs the last book, with the 
exception of the Bible itself, that I would consent to. have pass 
out of my hands. 


From Rev. Taouas Dz Wirt, D.D., apa Ref) N.Y. City. |3 

It is invaluable to the Biblieal stadént, and the P rhdpumente | 
which have, been made of it furnish no idea of the thoroughness 
and fullness of the original: and complete work. Other works, 
such a3, Gaston’s Collection,” “ Scripture. Manual,” “ Analyses 
of the Bible,” etc., have their ‘special excellch ceand uses, but can 
never supply the place of the original Crudenis Concor 


From fev. Brsnor Janes, D.D., (Method. Episcopal, Chur), 
No book has ‘aided me moro inthe staty of God’s Word— 


enabling mie to compare Scripture with Scripture, and interpret’ 


8cripture by Scripture. I believe its usefulness both to laymen 
and ministers can hardly be ovéfrated. 


Rev. J. B. Coxnrt, D.D., of Laine Theol. Sem., Cinein., Ohio. 

I have used it more than twenty years, witha growing esti- 
mate of its value. In its complete form, as _ ublished by Mr. 
Dodd, | would earnestly commend it as the book that should 
find a place in every family by the side of the Bible. 


Rev. I. 8. Seznoxr, D.D., (Presbyterian,) Brooklyn, N. a 
Ceuoes's Conconvanoe is, in my opinion, altogether superfor 
to anyother work of the kind. I do not belieye that any com- 
ndium arrangement, id 
& evér been ‘publishe 
assistance to allstudents of the Word of'God. 


Rev. D. 8. Dogeert, D.D.;(Meth..) ed. South. Me 

I regard Cruderi’¢ Completa’ Concordince to lv am a 
ttires as incomparably superidrto every watlet he kind that 
has ever appeared. le furnishing the very best interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Writings, it is ‘also s Commentary and a Dic- 


analysis of the Sacred Scriptures that |, 
fs so well calculated as this to bo of |; 





Kersey pattie Bible; of the highest utility to every student of the 


From Rev. t necam hay Hopag, D.D., g ist, 
In By A judgment, the wnab oe a of Cruden 
stands unrivaled in what it p oo rl spay 0. 


rom Rr. Rev. Bigor Ml rah D.D., (Zpiscopal,) Ohio. 
No English Concordance can take its e, or do without it 
It. is equally precious to the minister ofthe Word and the earn- 

est reader of thé Scriptures, of any sort or F condition of men. 


; From Bev. Auserr Barnes, (Presbyterian,) Philadelphia 
T have long been in the habit of consulting the work to which? 
you refer, and deem jt of inestimable value, and do not believe 
Fvd 44 is superseded; or is likely to be, by any other similar 
Rev, IH. Homenrer, D.D., late Pres. of Amherst canny rar 
I have found it an invaluable help in “comparing pture 
with Scripture.” 


Sauver H. Cox, D.D., (Presbyterian,) Brooklyn, .W. ¥. 
“the value of Cruden’s Sonsorteate unabridged qakeative 
I consider as jncomparable and indispensable. 


- Rev. Fraxors Waytanp, LL.D., (Bap.,) Pres. Brown Univer. 
Lam, happy to hear that you are publishing Cruden’s pera. 
ance in its original state, To the student of the Scriptures I 
-donsider it ({ write deliberately) above all price.’ 


Rey, Ganvryer Serine, LL.D., (Presbyterian,) N. Y. City. 
I can only sav. that iff possessed but two books in gg world, 
they should be God’s Bible and Cruden’s Concordan 


From Rev. Jon. Parxer, D.D., ( Presbyterian.) re Y. 
it is a work worth more than all other books of reference 
combined, for aiding in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Rev. Tromas H. Sxryner, D.D. of Union Theol. Sem. N. Y. 
Cruden’s Concordance, complete, has proved itself to be a 
book of pre-eminent and unrivaled merit. 


From Rev. H. V. D. Jona, D.D., (Episcopal,) Baltimore, Ma. 
I know of no book which could supply its place in my library. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N.B.—Agents wanted immediately to, engage in the circulation of this great work. A small capital, with 
energy.and perseverance, will secure la 
Published and for sale, together wii 


returns. 





a large variety of other important works, 


By M. W. DODD, 
BRICK CHURCH CHAPEL, NEW YORE 


Pa 
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GREAT TRLUM PH. TO AM ERICAN. GENIUS!!! 
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THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO 


A.W. LADD. .& Co.'s 
- LA N-On FO R Tr ES, 


AT THE 


GREAT PARIS EXHIBITION, 
@VEK THREE HUNDRED INSTRUMENTS WHICH WERE FOR COMPETITION. 


The above Instruments are considered 


THE BEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD.. 
THE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS MADE BY A. W. LADD & Co. 
| ' Gee tere i 
NEW SCALES AND NEW GRAND ACTION 
astonish all who examine their Pianos, 


We invite the attention of those who have an interest in the improvement of the Piano Forte, 
to call'and examine our Instruments, at the 


GREAT PIANO FORTS WAREROOMS, 
519’ BROADWAY, ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


where. may be found 


 GOhe Pargest and Desh Assortment of Pianos. it the City, 


ELY & MUNGER,; Sole Agents for 


A. We LADD & CO.’S PIANO FORTES, 
. CARHART, NEEDHAM &'00.’S MELODEONS 


And Manufacturers of the 


CELEBRATED DOUBLE OCTAVE (OR CELESTIAL) PIANO FORTES. 


A Large Assortment of Low Priced Pianos, of various Makers, 
Also, Second Hand Pianos. 


PIANOS FOR HIRE, AND RENT ALLOWED UPON THE PURCHASE. 








THE GREAT PIANO, 


MELODBON,-- AND MUSIC. ESTABLISHMENT. 


HORACE WATERS, Agent. 


No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The largest assortment of Pianos, Metoprons, Musica INstTRUMENTS aND Musicat, Mercnan- 
pise of all kinds in the United States. Pianos from TEN different manufactories, comprising 
those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substantial 6 1-2 ectaves, in Walnut or 
Rosewood Cases, from $150, to $200) to those of the most elegant finish up to ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, variety iad cele- 
brity of its instrumeuts, nor in the Extremely Low Prices at which they are sold. 


HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, 


with or without Iron Frames, possessing in their improvements, of over strings and action, a 
length of scale, power aiid compass of tone equal to the Grand Piano, united with the beauty 
and durability of structure of ‘the square Piano,. They are justly pronounced by the Press and 
by the first Musical Masters to be equal to those of any other manufacturer. They are built ef 
the best and most thoroughly psn: material, and guaranteed to stand the action of every eli- 
mate, This house has the Sole Agency of 


T. GILBERT & CO.S CELEBRATED PREMIUM “PIANOS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE ZOLIAN, 


HALLETT: & COMSTONS, WOODWARD &, BHOWW, AND JAGHD  CHICKERINGS 


AND OTHER BOSTON PIANOS, 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANOS, 
AN ELEGANT INSTRUMENT FOR SMALL ROOMS. 


Each Instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase moneyrefunded. Second Hand 
Pianos at Great Burgains, constantly in store, price frem $30 to $140. 

Sole Agency of S. D. & H. W. SMITH'S MELODEONS, (tuned to the equal temperament) 
to which was recently awarded tho First Premium, at the National she Washington; D. C. ‘Price 
from, $45 te $160.' Double Bank’ Melodeons, $200, 

HORACE WATERS’ MELODEONS, superior instrurdertt in ‘tore, touch and durability ef 
make. (Taned to the equal temperainent.) Melodeons of all other styles and makes. 
MARTIN'S GUITARS, BROWN’S Harps, Flutes, Violins, and Musical Instruments of aH 
kinds. A large discount to Schools, Teachers, Chireches and Clergymen. The trade supplied en 
the miostliberal terms. f 
MUSIC :—One of the peak ge and best selected catalogues of Music now prniished, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; wey them are fuumd the univefzaliy 
popular productions of THOMAS BAKER, c 
pate alc sent by mail to all parts of the country, post pal. Particular and personal attention 
to all orders received by mail.’ Satisfaction guatantecd i in every instance. Pianos and Me- 
odeons for rént, and rent allowed: on purchase. Pianos and Melodeons for sale on monthly pay- 
baean Second-Hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. 


S@ General and select Catalogues and wepwens Of:prices forwarded to all parts of tho 
country by niall) 
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THE PRINOE 


THE HOUSE OF DAVID: 


OR, 
Three Bears ja'the Holy City, in the Bays of Ponting Pilate 


*% 


A NARRATIVE 


OF ADINA, A JEWISH MAIDEN OF! ALEXANDRIA, SOJOURNING IN: JERUSALEM IN THE DAYS OF 
HEROD, AND RELATING, AS BY AN EVE-WITNESS, 


ALL THE SCENES AND WONDERFUL INCIDENTS IN THE 


LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, 


FROM HIS BAPTISM IN JORDAN TO HIS CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 





BY REV. PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 





The book is ‘a large 12mo.' volume, of 500 pages, and’ is embellished with 
a steel plate Portrait of the beautiful Jewish maiden, an engraved title page, 
and three large splendid engravings, from entire new designs, and executed 
by the first artist in the country, making altogether one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting books ever offered to the Anierican Public. 

The Author and Publishers, being anxious to’ place the work in the hands 
of every person that is able to read, have fixed the price at the 


LOW SUM OF 61 25. 


This work of Prof: Iscranxm’s"is having a’most extensive sale; 6,000 
copies have been printed in the short.space of six weeks, and the demand is 
constantly increasing.'’ Weinsert a few-of the: many 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
) oF THE WORK WE Have, RECEIVED PROM — 


DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMEN: 





From Rev, Da. Dowtine, Philadelphia, Author of the History of Romanism, Judson 
. Offering, Fc. 

I have examined) with much pleasure, the recent work. of Professor Ineranam, and am 
much pleased, both with the plan and the execution. The graphic and deeply interest- 
ing manner in icon teamed or Savidur’s life; ae e ee amid which these 
events occurred, are deseribed, or rather, pictured before the reader, almost transports one 
back for eighteen, centuries, to. theivery time of the life of Christ on earth, and to the 
very. places hallowed by his sacred.presence.  The.influence of such a book cannot be © 
otherwise than good, wherever it is read, adapted asvit is to invest with a most attractive 
chara to young and old, the history of the life and miracles, the sufferings and death of ~ 
our adorable Redeemer | wish for it a very extensive circulation. i powirke 

3 ANG. 
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From Rev. Eowiw F’Hatrteup; Pastor Seventh Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs :—I have read Professor Incranam's ‘‘ Prince of the House of David” with 
much pleasure and profit. The domestic narrative, in which the incidents of the Saviour’s 
life are interwoven, is well-conceived, and well adapted to arrest the attention of both Jew 
and Gentile. It would gratify me to know that it had found its way into evéry’house in 
my patish. I anticipate for it am extensive circulation, and a high course of usefulness. 
+ Yours, very truly, pwin F, Hatrie.o, 


From Rev. A. D. Gituert, Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs :—1 am truly grateful to you for the valuable book, “‘ The Prince of the 
House of David,’ I am happy to say the work is written in an engaging style, and at- 
tractively carriés the reader Tato the very scenes which so illustriously distinguish the 
earthly mission of our Blessed Redeemer. It brings the events of Gospel History as 
vividly to view as if they were actually transpiring before us. I hope the work may find 
many readers. A. D. Gitrerr. 


From Rev. D. H. Miuuer, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—I have read with great satisfaction and interest “‘ The Prince of the House 
of David,” from your press, by Prof. J. H. Incranam. 

At the first glance of the work, I feared that fancy had been allowed to displace the 
Lord in his true mission, from the narrative ; but, after a careful and consecutive peru- 
sal, I confess I am delighted with it, aud consider it one of the best pieces of Scriptural 
delineation produced in our time. _ While it is true the author has allawed fancy to sup- 
ply characters and sayings hardly warranted by the Gospel narrative, he has, with espe- 
cial care given prominence to the several incidents in the life of the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows,” 
as recorded by the sacred writers. Prof. Ingraham has, indeed, been “ treading on holy 
ground,” but with so much care, skill, and discrimination, that even the most religiously sen- 
sitive soul need not fear to read his ‘‘ Prince of the House of David.’ He has most beauti- 
fully blended Scripture doctrine with Christian practice, which in its perusal cannot fail to 
enkindle the deepest emotions of the human soul. Accept my thanks, gentlemen, for the 
favor conferred in presenting me with a copy ; and rest assured I shall not fail to com- 
mend it to my parishioners as a work especially calculated to interest the young in the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, and at the same time as a book of most delightful and 
witching interest. Yours truly, D. Henry Miiver. 





From Rey. R, T. Mippiepiton, N. J. 
As a specimen of descriptive and dramatic power, the work is excellent. It, is grati- 
fying to find an author able to treat on subjects so precious to a Christian heart, in such 
a manner that neither his style nor taste disparages their dignity and importance. 





SFINISOVS CF TER FTRASS. 


From the Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

And while wé sometimes tremble as we read, at the almost audacity of thus holding 
familiar intercourse With such scenes aiid persons, we get such lielp to greater vividness 
of concception regarding them as to make us read on rejoicing. Somebody must have 
had just such experience which it would have been lawful for them to tell, and delightful 
for us tovhear ; and/so-farvas the imagination can place-us reasonably in hearing)of them 
now, it is doing a service for which it should receive thanks, and not blame On the 
whole, we « d the vol to the Christian, as assisting him to a more vivid con- 
ception of the scenes on which he loves to, meditate, and.so of the character which. he 
adores ; to the impenitent, as calculated. to. excite in their minds a more life-like idea of 
realities which are too apt to be unreal to them; and to the Jew, as including a strong 
argument from his own prophetic books, for Jesus as their expected Messiah. 


From the&Christian Advocate and Journal. 
“ This is certainly the most delightful volume we have ever read. It is very ably and 
. most eloquently en. No novel or romance could be more efficient in its effect on 
the imagination, or the affections of the heart ; while its facts and incidents are in keeping 
with the evangelical records. It is a book which oné would read again and again, for the 
delightful and py mweny | emotions it awakens in one who feels and realizes his personal 
interest in the “ Story of the Cross.” 
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From the (Baptist) Examiner, N.Y. 


We have been very much interested in this work of Prof. Incranam’s. The astonish- 
ing scenes and facts which crowd the brief ministry of Christ, and which form the founda- 
tion of our Christian faith and hopes, though presented here in a form less impressive and 
solemn than in the consecrated lanfuage of the Evangelist, yet seem to besbrought 
nearer to our human feelings, and certainly awaken’ afresh all our admiring wonder at 
the mysterious nature and work of the Redeeemer of men. 


From the Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


Many circumstances alluded to in the Blble are. explained by the young Jewess, and in 
a manner to deeply interest the readers of the Bible. It is a beautiful volume, and will 
be read with pleasure and profit. 


From the Churchman’s Magazine. 


“The Narrative purports to be written by a Jewish maiden, from Jerusalem, in the 
time of our Saviour, and to relate, as by an eye-witness, the scenes and wonderful inci- 
dents in His life. The object of the author is to bring the occurrences in the life of our 
Saviour boldly and prominently before the mind and attention of the reader, and to inter- 
weave with them the arguments from prophecy, and the general expectation of ‘the 
coming of the Messiah as proofs of His Divinity. This has been done happily and forci- 
bly, and while the attractive style in which the work is written will draw to it many 
readers, its arguments and ie, rhe are calculated to arouse attention, and.to do a good 
work to the cause of Christianity.” 


From the Christian. Witness. 


This is new and delicate ground for a work of fiction. We had some misgivings as 
to its propriety, when we saw the work announced. The author seems himself to have 
felt the difficulty. He has trod, however, with a reverent step ; and.we have been favor- 
ably impressed, both with his spirit and his skill: 


From the Religious Herald, Richmond. 


Professor IncRAHAM is a practical writer, and he has in the present instance favored 
the public with a very attractive volume, which will be read with profit, and secure to a 
great extent the public favor. 


From the Boston Daily Mail. 

“ The author is one of the most versatile and brilliant writers of the day. He touches 
nothing that he does not ornament according ‘to the old Latin maxims, and his style is 
most happily adapted for the portrayal of sacred scenes and incidents.” 

From the New-York Courier and Inquirer. 


The book is conceived in an admirable spirit, and written in a beautiful style. As pre- 
senting a centinuous and most graphic narrative of Christ’s ministry, it will interest all 
classes of readers. : 


FromDaily News, Philadelphia. 

Tracing as it does those scenes of Holy Land witigh live in the memory of all the 
earth, it has a charm that must render it a attractive. No one can read it 
without being largely benefited by the information and instruction which it imparts. 

From the’ New-York Tribune. 

“ The incidents in the History of the. Messiah are depicted in this volume, with the 

glowing and gorgeous rhetoric which marks the previous compositions of the author.” 
From the Boston Evening Transcript, 


“ This is a remarkable work, both in conception and execution, and cannot’ fail to 
attract attention from all.” 
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From the New-York Evangelist. 


“Tt is well written, and the reader obtains a new and striking view of the Gospel 
History, and finds commanding proofs of its authenticity.” 


. 
: From the Righmond Dispatch. 


“ Professor Incraum is a man of genius} ‘and his powers of description and narration 
are well known to the literary world. His book, so original in conception and so credit- 
able in its execution, will attract-a great deal of attention.” 


From the Chronicle, New-London, Conn. 

“The volume is deeply interesting and impressive, and we are:of opinion that it will 
produce a sensation. As a mere wom of the imagination, it will be read with interest 
and delight by large classes of readers, and no one will be likely to lay the book down 
without cgxppleting its perusal when it has once been opened.” 


From the Recorder, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


‘« We rejoice in so valuable a contribution to American literature. It is comprehensive 
in thought, ornate in style, captivating in expression, and beautiful in illustration.” 


From the Express, Delhi, N.Y. 


We have never perused'a work of more thrilling or exciting interest. The narrative 
is beautifully written, and gives, in a plain and familiar manner, as from an eye-witness, 
the interesting transactions during the Procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, under the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, the Roman Emperor. It covers a period of three years and six 
months, embracing all the events of the life of John the Baptist, and of our Saviour to 
the day of his ascension. . 


From the Puritan Recorder, Boston. 


The work displays ingenuity, and we doubt not that it will help to fix the facts of 
Evangelical history more firmly in‘many minds than they have been before. ; 





YOUNG MEN, DO NOT BE IDLE! 


Agents wanted in every County in the United States to sell the 
above work. There is no book published on which Agents can 
make as much money as THE PRINCE OF THE HousE or Davin. 
Immediate application should be made, to secure'a good field. No 
capital required. 


The book will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States, on the receipt of the price, $1° 25. 


Address, 
H. DAYTON, 
Wo. 79 JOHN-STREET, 
NE W-YORK. 














